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WHEAT CULTURE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


4¥ ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FAIR OF THE MONROE AGRI- 
QULTURAL SOCIETY AND THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
guoW AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 10, 1863, 
BY JOSEPH HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF TUE SOCIETY. 





Jr is with great diffidence that I appear before 
you to-day. According to the Constitution of the 
Monroe County Agricultural Society, it is “the 
daty of the President to deliver an. address upon 
the subject of agriculture at the Annual Exhibition, 
or procure an address to be delivered.” I was as 
anxious to procure “‘a substitute” as any drafted 
man in the county; but our worthy Treasurer and 
the other members of the Board of Managers 
thought that, as it would cost considerable to pro- 
care some distinguished orator from abroad, and as 
I, poor fellow, could not charge anything, it would 
be much better for the President to deliver the ad- 
dress himself. If my address does not please you, 
Ibeg that you-will recollect that it costs nothing; 
if not interesting, it will be cheap; and if not in- 
structive, I am determined it shall at least have 
one merit—it shall be short. 

I shall say nothing about the state of the coun- 
try—nothing about abolitionists or copperheads— 
nothing about conservatives or radicals. For half 
an hour or so we may with safety lay aside these 
agitating questions, and confine our thoughts to ag- 
riculture. Our brave brothers have buckled on 
the sword and gone forth to battle. They 
will do their duty; het us do ours. We are 
spending a million dollars a day; and* every acre 
of land in the country is mortgaged to pay the 
debt. But this is not the first time our lands have 
been mortgaged, It is not many vears.since there 
Were mortgages on half the farms in the county. 
Now the majority of- farmers are entirely out of 
debt. The money has been raised out of the soil. 
Sarely men who have accomplished so much will 
not shrink from the task which now lies before 
them. But it behoovesus all to be industrious, 





skillful, intelligent and economical. Farmers are 


the mainstay of the nation. Our wealth comes 
out of the soil. According to the last census, we 
have in the United States 163,261,889 acres of 
land under cultivation. Now if we could increase 
the productions of our farms only one dollar per 
acre, this alone would very soon pay off our national 
debt. There is a demand for all the grain we can 
raise. England is becoming more dependent every 
year on America for breadstuffs. And fortunate 
was it for her as for us that our harvests for the 
past three years were so abundant. 


Genesee Wueat and Genesrr Frovr are cele- 
brated throughout the world. There was 4 time 
when Genesee flour was made from Genesee wheat; 
but on asking our Rochester millers to subscribe a 
little towards defraying the expenses of our Wheat 
Show, some of them said they did not care whether 
the wheat of this section was good, bad or indif- 
ferent. The great proportion of the so-called 
Genesee flour is no longer made from Genesee 
wheat. Since the disastrous wet harvest of 1855, 
when one-half the wheat sprouted in the field, the 
Genesee Country has lost its prestige as a wheat- 
growing section. The midge had made its appear- 
ance a year or two previous, but had done gom- 
paratively little damage. In 1856 its ravages Were 
so extensive, that in February, 1857, two meetings 
of the Monroe County Farmers’ Club were held at 
the Court-house in this city furghe purpose of de- 
termining “ What substitute for the wheat crop can 
be adopted with most profit in this county ?” 

That our wheat crop was becoming, or had be- 
come, quite precarious was universally felt. It 
was a dark period in the agricultural history of 
Western New York. Some of our most prominent 
farmers, and the editors of at least one agricultural 
paper, advocated the abandonment of wheat cul- 
ture. Some recommended barley ds a substitute, 
others beans, while our enterptising nursery friends 
thought we could not do better than raise apples 
aud peags—or at least plant out the trees! Others, 
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myself among the number, thought that there was 
no necessity to give up wheat. Our climate had 
not changed; our soil was not exhausted, and the 
idea that a little insect—which was not, ds most 
people thought, a new enemy—should force us to 
give up our most profitable crop on,the best lands 
in the State was not to be entertained. Bear with 
me a moment while I read an extract from an ar- 
ticle I wrote on this subject in 1857. 


“Ts it true that wheat culture must be abandon- 
ed in Western New York? We think not. We 
are well aware that the midge has done serious 
damage to the wheat crop in this vicinity for the 

ast few years; still we believe the extent of the 
injury has been over-estimated. In 1855 we should 
have had a full average crop of.excellent wheat 
had it not been for the rainy weather which set in 
just as the crop was ready to cut, and which con- 
tinued for nearly a fortnight, causing the grain to 
sprout to an extent never before known in this 
country. This grown wheat was used for seed to a 
great extent, in the fall of 1855, and the crop of 
1856 suffered materially in consequence. The 
failure of the wheat crop in 1855-6, therefore, can 
not be ascribed to the depredations of the midge 
alone, but, in some degree at least, to causes which 
are of unusual occurrence. 

“ While this is true, we can not close our eyes to 
the fact that the midge has made serious havoc 
with the wheat crop in some sections. On one 
field in this vicinity, which came under our own 
observation, last year, at least one-half of the crop 
was destroyed; but this took place on land which 
was too low and too wet to grow a good crop of 
wheat, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. On another field on the same farm, where 
wheat was sown on govd, dry, well-prepared soil, 
a little over twenty bushels of good wheat was 
obtained per acre. ‘So fur'as we could judge, the 
midge injured one nearly as much as the other. 
Had not the midge injured either of the fields of 
wheat, the one would have produced a crop of ten 
bushels, and the other a crop of twenty-five 
bushels per acre. The midge destroyed five bushels 
per aere on both fields, and left, on the low, wet 
land, five bushels, and on fff good land twenty 
bushels per acre. The midge destroyed as much 
wheat in both cases, though it took half the crop 
oa one field, and only one-fifth on the other! 

**Tt seems to us, therefore, that instead of look- 
ing for substitutes for the wheat crop, we should 
endeavor to ascertain the most economical means 
of increasing the fertility of our farms, and of con- 
centrating more labor and manure on those por- 
tions of the farm,best adapted to wheat culture, 

“On the far:n of Mr. E. S. Harwarp, of Brigh- 
ton, in this county, results were obtained, in 1856, 
even more favorable to ‘high farming’ than in the 
instance already mentioned. He obtained his seed 
from Canada (where the harvest weather of 1855 
was propitious, and the wheat was not injured as 
in this neighborhood.) and sowed two bushels per 
acre, on naturally good, dry wheat soil prepared in 
the best manner. From the quantity of shrunken 
grains, it was estimated that the midge degtroyed 
about five bushels per acre, and yet the crop yield- 


eee. 
ed over thirty-five bushels of very superior Wheat 
per acre. The midge in this instance destroved as 
much wheat per acre as in the first case mention, 


eighth of the crop was lost. 

“Tt is well known that early wheat is less liable 
to injury from the midge than that which matorg 
later. On this account early sowing is gener, 
recommended ; but early sown wheat is more lianjg 
to injury from the Hessian fly than late sown, The 
object of the wheat-grower, it would seem, should 
be to increase the early maturity of the berry 
Anything which increases the healthy growth of 
the wheat is favorable to this result. Underdraip. 
ing is one of the great prerequisites on all Jang 
that is not naturally drained. The next thing ig 
to supply the plants with appropriate food, 

“In saying this I would guard against g 
popular error, The food of wheat is composed 
of the same elements as that of other plants, an 
in one sense, therefore, the food of wheat is the 
same as the food of other plants. So of the food 
of animals, however diverse in form and charag. 
teristics jt may be, it is all composed of the 
same elements. The food of the gentle lamb ang 
the food of the fierce tiger are composed of 
the same elements, but still there is a vast differ. 
ence between grass and flesh. So the food of 
plants is composed of the same elements, though 
there is unquestionably a great difference between 
the appropriate food of wheat and of many other 
agricultural. plants. A carniverous animal would 
not remain long in health if fed on vegetables, 
neither can we expect wheat to attain its maximum 
healthy growth unless fed on its most appropriate 
food. What that food is, thanks to the experi- 
ments of Lawes and BovssiNGavct, is now pretty 
definitely understood. 

“The appropriate food of wheat abounds in am- 


‘monia, and is comparatively deficient in carbon- 


aceous matter. It also contains less available pot- 
ash and phosphates than is required in the a pe 
priate food of clover and turnips. It should be 
the aim of the wheat-grower, therefore, to increase 
the amount of ammonia in the soil without increas 
ing the quantity of carbonaceous matter. We have 
frequently stated how this can be most economi- 
cally attained. Grow clover, peas, beans, turnips, 
ruta-bagas, mangel wurzel, beets, carrots, parsneps, 
artichokes, lupins, and such other crops as obtain 
a large amount of ainmonia from the atmosphere; 
feed these crops out on the farm to animals, and if 
grain is fed to them in addition, let it be such #3, 
other things being equal, contain the largest quantity 
of nitrogen; husband the manure so as te retail 
all the ammonia, and this will furnish the whest 
with appropriate food. 

“Manure furnished by decayed clover is pot 
as appropriate food for wheat as the excrementsof 
animals living on clover. It contains too much 
carbonaceous matter, and while the nitrogen of 
clover furnishes, by decay, the required ammonia— 
and this ammonia not only increases the crop, bat 
accelerates early maturity—the carbonaceous ma 
ter (forming over four-fifths of the clover) is 
little manurial value, and at the same time bass 
tendency to retard the ripening processes. 

“Tn order to enrich the land, therefore, and # 
the same time accelerate rather than retard the 








where it eat half the crop, and yet here only ong. 
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maturity of the crop, we would recommend to 
grow as much or more clover than at present, and 
instead of plowing it under to convert the or- 
ganized carbonaceous matter into beef, mutton, 
cheese, butter, wool, &c., and to return the ammo- 
pia to the soil in the form of manure. 

“We can not bring ourselves to believe for a 
moment that we shall have to give up wheat cul- 
ture in Western New York. Our soil and climate 
gre exceedingly favorable to the production of 
wheat, There is no better wheat soil in the world, 
and but very little in this or any other country 
that is as good. In fact, the soil which is natu- 
milly adapted to wheat is comparatively limited 
on this continent. This fact is an additional reason 
why the farmers of Western New York should not 

don wheat culture without an earnest effort to 
iscover some method of counteracting, or at least 
witigating, the ravages of the midge. 

“While nearly all the soil of Western New York 
is well adapted to wheat culture, there are on every 
farm some fields that are more suitable for wheat 
than others. We must confine the cultivation of 
wheat to such land. Let the portion of the farm 
least favorable to wheat be cultivated with those 
crops which, when éonsumed on the farm, furnish 
the most valuable manure. Let this be used to en- 
rich the soil fur wheat. In short, sow early va- 
rieties of wheat on the best portions of the farm, 
underdrain, adopt a judicious system of manuring, 
and our word for it, wheat culture will not have 
to be abandoned in Western New York.” 


This was written in January, 1857, at a time 
when it was not popular to encourage farmers in 
_their attempts to raise wheat. It was thought 
that if everybody would give up wheat growing 
for a few years, the midge would be starved out. 
Perhaps it would. But we should have starved 
too; and the midge would have returned when we 
returned to wheat culture. Wherever wheat is 
grown, there you will find the midge. In & new 
country we escape for a few years, but it is not 
long in making its appearance. In 1812—13-14 in 
Scotland it destroyed millions of bushels of wheat, 
and several years ago Prof. Henstow stated that 
the midge in England did much more damage than 
the farmers had any idea of. I suppose the crop 
of wheat is so good that they do not miss a few 
bushels per acre ! 

I shall be told that the midge and the Hessian 


fy drove wheat from New England. I.very much 


doubt it. New England never was a good wheat 
region—and it never will be, It was you—the 
farmers of the “Genesee Country”—and not the 
“midge that forced the farmers of New England and 
of the eastern counties of this State to abandon 
the cultivation of wheat. In a word, you could 
* raise it cheaper than they could. It is just so now. 
As good wheat can be raised in New England to- 
dsy as when the first Pilgrim landed on Plymouth 
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Rock. 1 have, within the last two or three years, 
seen as good wlieat raised in Connecticut and New 
Hampshire as I ever saw in this State. But it 
won't pay. Wheat can be brought from the West 
cheaper than it can be raised in the East. This com- 
petition with the West has more to do in molding 
thecharacter of our agriculture than is generally be- 
lieved. We feei it here, and we are destined to 
feel it still nore. I do not fear competition with 
the West in growing wheat. Our soil is better 
adapted to wheat than most of the land in the 
West, and the freight is, to a certain extent, equiva- 
lent to a protective duty. It is not in the prodne- 
tion of grain, but in the production of beef, pork, 
mutton and wool that the West has the advantage 
of us. I know this is contrary to the generally « 
received opinion, but as long as the Atlantic cities 
continue to be the great markets of the country, 
80 long will it be cheaper to send beef, pork, mut- 
ton and wool to these markets than wheat and 
corn, for the simple reason that'the freight on a 
hundred dollars’ worth of these articles is much 
less than on a hundred dollars’ worth of wheat 
and corn.” It costs the Western farmer much less 
to send five pounds of pork to New York than to 
send the sixty pounds of corn from which this 
pork is produced, And so it is in regard to beef, 
and mutton, and wool. We shall be obliged to 
submit to a much keener competition in the pro- 
duction of these articles than in the production of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and other bulky articles 
on which the freight from Iowa amounts to five or 
six times as much as the farmers there receive for 
them. ’ 

It behooves us to look this matter squarely in 
the face. Some gentlemen with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, say we can raise beef, and 
mutton, and pork, and wool as cheap as they can 
at the West because we understand the matter bet- 
ter, and because we have better barns and better 
breeds, and give our cattle and sheep better care. 
There may be some trath in this at the present 
time. But the farmers of the West are by no 
means deficient in enterprize and intelligence, and 
the fact remains that it costs them much less to 
send meatand wool to market than it does grain— 
and they will adopt that system which is most 
profitable, 

We cun compete with them in the production 
of grain, but to produce grain we want manure, 
and to make manure we must keep stock. I do 
nut say we can not compete with them in stock; 
but certain I am that so long as the Eastern cities 
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are the markets, we can not compete with them so 
well in this respect as we can in the production of 
grain. It would be much better for us if the re- 
verse were true. If the competition was in pro- 
ducing grain instead of meat and wool, we could 
stand it. The more beef, and pork, and mutton, 
and wool we raised, the more manure should we 
make, and the richer would our land becomg, But 
now the more grain we raise, and the less stock we 
keep, the more we imvpoerish our soil. 

I never feared the midge; and I fear it less to- 
day than ever. The farmers of Monroe county 
and of Western New York have denronstrated that 
the principles I deduced from scientific investiga- 
tion in 1857 are correct. We have not abandoned 
wheat culture in Western New York, and we 
never shall. The midge has proved a blessing 
rather than a curse. It has compelled us to sow 
less land and cultivate it better. 

A few weeks ago—just before harvest—I took a 
ride through the towns of Wheatland, C:ledonia 
and York, and saw no indications of any intention 
to abandon wheat culture. The magnificent crops 
then on the ground, and the number of, excellent 
fallows, would have convinced the editor of the 
London Mark Lane Express that his prophesy that 
the United States would soon be compelled to 
import wheat was not likely to be fulfilled this 
year or next. Mr. Jonn MoVxran, who accom- 
panied me, and who has lived in Wheatland for 
over fifty years, stated that. he had never in all 
that time seen the wheat look better. On these 
oak openings the soil is undoubtedly more produc- 
tive to-day than it was twenty or thirty years ago. 
This may seem strange, and the more so because 
the great portion of the soil has never been ma- 
nured. How has this been brought about? One 
word explains the whole: CLovzr. 

When I first came to this country, many, things 
surprised me. 

I was surprised at the excellence of American 
beef and the inferiority of American mutton, and 
I was not surprised that the beef sold for half as 
much again as the mutton, while in London mutton 
was worth a cent a pound more than beef. 

I was surprised that farmers paid so little atten- 
tion to their gardens. 

I was surprised to find so many farmers with 
large, handsome houses and elegantly-furnished par- 
lors that they seldom used. In England, at that time, 
we had a window tax, and the houses there have 
few windows. One of the first things that struck 
me was the number of windows in American 





= 
houses, and the great effort that was made to 
shut them up and exclude the glorions American 
sunshine and the invigorating American atmos. 
phere. 

I was surprised that everywhere I went the 
people thought that particular spot the mos 
fertile, the healthiest, and the best place on the 
Continent. j I was surprised, nevertheless, that 
everybody was willing to sell. 

I was surprised at the excellence of the wheat 
and the inferiority of the barley. 

I was surprised to see the farmers so rough 
looking, and yet so intelligent. 

I was surprised to see the country ladies g 
much better looking than the men, and withal gp 
interesting and fascinating. 

I was surprised to find that farmers sowed bat 
one kind of grasg-seed, and that they paid so little 
attention to their permanent meadows, 

I was surprised to see them plow so wide, and 
still more surprised that under the influence of our 
cold winters and dry, hot summers these wide 
furrows tumbled all to pieces and formed, after 
all, a very fair seed-bed. 

I was surprised that farmers raised so few peas 
and beans, and thonght so lightly of clover-hay, 

I was surprised that farmers could make a living 
from crops of wheat of from ten to twelve bushels 
per acre. , 

I was surprised to hear rotten straw called ms- 
nure. 

I was surprised at many other things—at 
the grand net-work of railroads—at the mag. 
nificent rivers and lakes—at the marvelous rapidity 
with which the country was settled, and at the en- 


terprise and practical intelligence which has se 4. 


complished such astonishing results in so shorts 
time. But I do not think that any one thing sor- 
prised me more than this: @he luawriance of th 
clover crop in Western New York! I had just 
come from the very fountain-head of agricultural 
science, and from the greatest experimenting farm 
in the world; but never had I seen such crops of 
clover as I saw on many farms in this section. 

I am not alone in this opinion. Ronerr Rw 
SELL, an intelligent Scotch farmer, and the editor 
of the Journal of the Highland and Agricultura 
Society of Scotland, who visited this conntry in 
1858, and on his return wrote an excellent work 
on American agriculture, says : 


“T drove about twelve miles to the west of 
Rochester, N. Y., to visit some farms in the tow 
ship of Riga. Thesowing of wheat was going o 
very briskly on many of the farms that we passed, 
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gnd on some it was already finely braided. The | reason why our wheat crop has been injured 80 


system of cultivation which is pursued is inter- " } p 
The land does not -strike one as being much by the midge, 


eating. ; = . 

icalarl, fertile, but rather of middling quality. 
des of a light-colored sandy loam of con- 
siderable depth, and having some boulders strewed 


over it. 

growth of red clover as the limestone gravels of 
Ireland are to the growth of grasses, and hence its 
fertility is maintained by clover as our fields in 
Sevtland ased to be by grass. The rotation that is 
followed is usually clover One year and wheat the 
next. There are few or no soils in Britain upon 
which clover would grow with vigor every second 
year; but were it not for this property of many 
of the Ainerican soils, much less wheat would be 
raised than at present. On the light soils in this 
region, 1 was astonished at the fine healthy plants 
of clover in the wheat stubbies. When the au- 
tamns are somewhat moist, a considerable growth 
of clover takes place before winter; but the iarm.- 
ets do not ike to pasture it too close. An intelli- 
gent farmer informed me that the common clover 
would last for ten or fifteen years on these soils if 
it was cut early in the season and not allowed to 
seed. : 


Mr. Russext is right in supposing that we could 
not raise so much wheat if it were not for the fer- 
tilizing effect of the clover. There has been much 
said about the exhaustion of our soils, but this one 
thing is certain: as long as we can grow good 
erops of clever, the soil is capable of growing, so 
far as the constituents of the plant is concerned, 
good crop» vf wheat. 

My advice to the farmers of Western New York 
has always been: “ Raise your own clover seed, 
and sow it with an unsparing hand.” You can not 
raise too much clover. It is the grand renovating 
crop of America. 

But having raised the clover, what shall we do 
with it? Formerly it was turned under as a ma- 
nure for the wheat crop. It is so yet to a con- 
siderable extent. But some of our best farmers 
find it more profitable to eat it off on the land with 
sheep, while others, like the veteran farmer of 
Seneca county, Joun Jonwnsron, make it into hay 
and feed it on the farm to sheep, returning the 
manure to the land. 

So far as enriching the soil is concerned, it makes 
very little difference whether we plow under the 
clover or feed it to animals and apply the manure. 
If we plow in the clover instead of eating it off with 
sheep, we furnish the soil with a large amount of 
carbonaceous matter. But this carbonaceous mat- 
ter is not needed for wheat. In fact, the wheat 
would usually be better without it, as it has a ten- 
dency to retard the ripening of the crop. 1 think 
that the immense quantity of clover which has 
been plowed under in this section has been one 


But this soil seems to bqas suitable te the 


It has undoubtedly a ten- 
cency to make our wheat late. Had the clover 
| been eaten off on the Jand by sheep, or made into 
| hay and the manure returned to the land, I think 
'the wheat would have ripened earlier; and it is 
| well-known fact that if we could get our wheat 
ten days earlier we should escape the midge. It 

| was at ong time thought that the reason why Med- 
|iterranean wheat escaped injury from the midge 
| ree because it is a bearded variety. It is now 
known that this has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. It is simply because the Mediterranean. is an 
earlier wheat, and comes into flower before the 
midge flies make their appearance. If we could 
get a White wheat as early as the Mediterranean, - 
or a few days carlier, it would be worth thousands 
of dollars to this county. I am in hopes that such 
a variety will yet be discovered. 

I recently heard an ex-President of this So- 
ciety talking about our Wheat Show. ‘It was all 
very well, perhaps,” he said, but he thought “ it was 
not best to get up much of a wheat fever”! If 
he means that it is not desirable to sow as much 
land to wheat gs we did ten years ago, I agree 
with him. But if he thinks we ought not to try 
to raise wheat, I beg leave to differ with ‘hiin alto- 
gether. I hope and expect to see more wheat 
raised in Western New York during the next, 
twenty years than at any former period. But I 
believe this will be done by sowing Jess land instead 
of more, 

’ A few days ago I received from Mr. Lawns, of 
England, a summary of the results of his experi- 
ments in growing wheat year after year on the 
same land with various kinds of manure and with- 
out manure of any kind. In 1840 he set. aside a 
field of fifteen acres for the purpose of these ex- 
periments, He sowed it with barley the first year, 
the next year with peas, the next with wheat, and. 
the next with oats—all without manure of any 
kind. He then divided the field into different 
plots and sowed wheat. One plot was sown with- 
out manure of any kind, and the others were 
dressed with different artificial fertilizers, and one 
plot with 14 tuns of barn-yard manure per acre, 
The ashes of 14 tuns of wheat straw were sown 
on one acre—er ruther at that rate per acre. The 
ashes of 14 tans of barn-yard manure were sown 
on another acre. Other plots were dressed with 
superphosphate and alts of potash, soda and mag- 
nesia; others were dreased with salts of ammonia 
alone and in connection with superphosphate, pot- 





ash, soda and other mineral manures; and the very 
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first year showed that mineral manures, or the 
ashes of plants alone, did very little good, but that 
wherever ammonia was used there the wheat was 
very heavy. 

These experiments have been continued to the 
present time. The twentieth crop, now on the 
land, Mr. Lawes informs me, is the heaviest crop 
the field has yet produced. The plot which has 
been sown to wheat each year since 1843, and 
without manure of any kind, has preducéd, on the 
average up to last harvest, an annual crop of 16} 
bushels of wheat per acre. In 1844 it produced 
16 bushels, and last year it also produced 16 bush- 
els. In other years it produced less or more, ac- 
cording to the season; but, as I have said before, 
the average for nineteen years in suecession has 
been 16} bushels per acre, without any manure. 


I think you will agree with me that this is a 
very remarkable result. There is nothing peculiar 
in the character of the soil. It is what you would 
call goed wheat land—no better than thousands of 
acres in Western New York; and yet it produces 
each year, without manure, a crop of wheat of 16} 
bushels per acre. After the crop is harvested the 
land is plowed twice; the seed is then drilled in 
rows one foot apart; and in the following spring 
the wheat is hand-hoed to kill the weeds. This 
is all the cultivation it receives. 

On the plot which has been dressed with mine- 
ral manures the average yield is 18} bushels per 
acre—or only two more bushels than the unma- 
nured plot. 

On the plot which has received in addition to 
the same mineral manures a dressing each year of 
ammonia, the yield has been, on the average, 344 
bushels per acre. In other words, the ammonia 


has increased the crop, on the average, 164 busb- |. 


els per acre. In some favorable seasons the in- 
crease from the ammonia was over 20 bushels per 
acre. In one case, where an extra quantity of am- 
monia was used and the season was unusually 
favorable for the perfection of the crop, the yield 
was 55 bushels per acre. 

These experiments prove that there is no abso- 
Inte necessity for a rotation of crops. Wheat has 
been grown every season on the same land for 
twenty years, and there is no diminution of. the 
yield on the unmanured plot. They clearly show, 
however, the advantage of making the land rich. 
The came land that produced 16} bushels for nine- 
teen years in succession, produced an average crop, 
af 34% bushels by the aid of manure. 

I believe that the climate of Western New York 














is betteradapted to the production of wheat of 
fine quality, than that of Great Britain. -Our land 
is certainly as good as that of Mr. Lawss, whi 
has produced, without manure, 16} bushels per 
acre for nineteen years in succession, and 343 
bushels when properly manured. Is there any rem 
son why the wheat of this county should not ay. 
erage 30 bushels per acre? The average now ig 
not over 15 bushels per acre. It has never beep 
20 bushels per acre. All that we want to make it 
30 bushels is manure, 


What is manure? The word means “hand. 
labor.” This is its original signification. To hoe, 
to plow, to harrow, to pulverize the soil is to ma- 
nure it. In keeping stock and making manure we 
have to compete with the West; but in thorough 
cultivation we need fear no competition, Our land 
is good, and I think will prove more permanently’ 
productive than much of the land at the West, 
On many farms in this section, underdraining is re- 
quired. This is the first thing to be attended to, 
The best of culture and manure will have little 
effect on land surcharged with water at any season 
of the year. Underdraining it acts to a certain 
extent as manure. It will make the land warmer, 
the crops will be earlier, and the midge and mildew 
will be left behind. The next thing is to enrich 
the land. Good cultivation is the main point— 
manure is the second. To make this we mnst 
grow as much clover as possible, and either plow it 
in or make it into hay, and feed it out on the farm 
tosheep. Peas and beans belong to the same bo- 
tarical order as clover, and like it may be classed 
among renovating plants. You can not grow too 
many peas, provided they are consumed on the 
farm, and the manure returned to the land. Noth- 
ing. makes richer manure than peas and beans, 
A bushel of peas will make manure worth twice 
as much asa bnshel of corn. To grow peas and 
sell them, however, will do no good. Thef must 
be fed out on the farm. 


On a wheat farm, every operation should be con- 
ducted with special reference to enrich the land 
Wheat requires a large amount of 
ammonia. So does barley, oats, timothy grass, 
&c. They‘are all cereals. The less we grow of 
them on wheat land, the less shall we impoverish 
the soil. On’ the other hand, clover, peas, beans, 
turnips, beets, mangel wurzel, &c., when grown 
and consumed on the farm, furnish large quantities 
of ammonia; and this is just what we want for 
wheat. It wasthis that doubled Mr. Lawes’ wheat 
crop. It will do the same thing here, 


for wheat. 
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] have already detained you longer than I ex- 
pecte:!. One word more as to the excessive pro- 
duction of straw, and I have done, We often hear 
the remark, ‘I have straw enough for forty bash- 
els, but the crop fell down and turned out badly.” 
Can aaything be done to give us a stiffer straw and 
a better yield of grain? As I have said, the prac- 
tice of plowing in go much clover undoubtedly has 
a tendency to produce an excessive growth of 
straw. We must raise clover in order to enrich 
our land, but it would be better to eat it on the 
land with sheep, or make it into -hay and retarn 
the manure to the soil. 

Another reasoy for an excessive growth of straw 
is, that the manure we use is too poor. It is often 
little better than rotten straw. We must feed 
more grain and clover hay. 

On rich land salt has a tendency to check an 
excessive growth of straw. In some experiments 
made recently on the farm of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, the unmanured plot of wheat pro- 
duced 29 bushels per acre, and the plot dressed 
with 8 cwt. of common salt 38} bushels, or an in- 
crease of 9 bushels per acre, A few yéars ago I 
was on the farm of Jonn Jounstow of Seneca 
county. He had dresy » part of a meta of wheat 
with a barrel of salt per acre, and the effect was 
most decidedly beneficial. The wheat was heavier; 
and the straw much brighter and stiffer. It also 
ripened several days earlier and escaped the midge 
in consequence. Mr. Jomnsron is here with us to- 
day, and he has just informed me that he thinks 
there is nothing like salt for stiffening the straw 
oa rich land. He sows a barrel per acre on the 
fallows just before sowing the wheat. He has 
sown as much as 75 barrels in a year on bis wheat. 

Lime is also a splendid manure for producing 
plump heads of wheat and a stiff straw. There 
isnothing like it. There is a general impression 
that in this limestone region our soil does not re- 
quire lime. I question, however, if lime would 
not prove of very great benefit. Mr. Jounsron 
says if he was a young man, he would lime every 
acre of his farm. In 1844 he applied 200 bushels 
of lime on two acres, before sowing the wheat, 
and it was a magnificent crop—over 50 bushels 
per acre; and he says he can see the effect of 
that lime on the land to the present day. The 
common error in regard to lime, is in not using it 
insufficiently large quantities. I think 100 bushels 
pet acre is as small a dressing as should be used. 
My father ased to say that small dressings of lime 
did no good. You want sufficient to change the 


character of the soil. Its effects will then last, for 
many years. I trust some of the wheat-growers 
of Monroe County will give lime a fair trial. 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 





Tue Twenty-Third Annual Fair of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, held at Utica 
September 15-18, was a decided success. The 
weather, till the last day, was all that could be de- 
sired, and the attendance Wednesday and Thurs- 
day taxed the Utica street cars and omnibuses to 
their utmost capacity, and hundreds could find no 
medns of conveyance to the grounds. The trains 
on the New York Central Railroad were also un- 
able to carry all the passengers that presented 
themselves at the various stations along the route, 
and many were undoubtedly deterred from attend- 
ing the Fair by the difficulty of getting there. 
Many articles intended for exhibition were also 
delayed on the road. We mention these things 
not in any fault-finding spirit, but to show that, 
notwithstanding the excited state of the country, 
our people have not lost their interest in agricul- 
ture and the mechanic: arts. 

THE STOOK DEPARTMENT 
Was not as fajl ae on former occasions. Some of 
our most célebrated breeders did notexhibit. One 
of them informed us that the demand for his stock 
had been so large that he had little left to bring to 
the Fair. Still the exhibition of stock was good, 
P though not large. 

Among the cattle the Suorrnorys, as usual, 
were most numerous. There were some splendid 
animals of this valuable breed. In the class of 
three-year old bulls and upward, “Hotspur,” bred 
and owned by T. L. Hanrison, of Morley, St. Law- 
rence county, was wel] worthy of the first prize 
and diploma awarded him by the committee. We 
have felt much interest in watching his progress 
since he was first exhibited at the State Fair at 
Watertown, in 1861, where he took the first prize 
as the best yearling bull, and the sweepstakes as 
the best Shorthorn bull of any age. He has fully 
sustained his early promise, and the farmers of the 
northern countiés are to be congratulated in hav- 
ing such excellent stock among them. “Iron 
Duke,” owned by Messrs. Buon, Campari ¢ 
Co., of New York Mills, Oneida county, which 
took the second prize in this class, is also a large, 
well-grown bull. Among the two-year-old bulls, 
that shown by T, G. Avoriea, of Passaic, N. J., 
though somewhat low in condition, has many good 








points, and is well worthy the honor of the firm 
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prize which it received. Of yearling bulls there 
was but one shown—a very fine one, “ Lord Mayor 
of Oxford,” owned by Exinu Grirrin, of Clinton 
Corners, Duchess county. The red bull calf, owned 
oy T. L. Hartson, of St. Lawrence county, and 
which took. the first prize, is a very fine animal of 
great promise; as is also the red calf of Gzorcr 
Botts, of Manlius, which took the second prize. 
The competition was very close, - 

Of Shorthorn cows, three years old and up- 
wards, there was a very fine ring. “Blooming 
Heather,” bred by Samugt Tuorne, and owned by 
Groree H. Brown, of Washington Hollow, Duch- 
ess county, took the first prize, and Mr. Corngx’s 
“Lilly ‘Languish” the second. The red cow, 
“Oyprus,”.owned by E. Grirrin, and which was 
awarded the third prize, is also worthy of mention. 
The heifer calves shown by E. Cornz xt, of Ithaca, 
and Gsorse Burts, of Manlius, were: two as good 
calves as were ever exhibited at our State Fair. 

Of Hererorps the show was not large, but. the 
animals were of a superior quality. Mr. E. Corn- 
ine, Jr., of Albany, carried off all the prizes. 

Among the Devons were some excellent animals, 
but none that need be specially alluded to. , 

The Ayrsnires were well represented. This 
excellent milking breed is steadily gaining a foot- 
hold in the dairy districts of the State.* The cows 
shown by Messrs. Bropre, Campsztt & Oo., are 
models of beauty. 

Of Avpgrveys the show was in no way remark- 
able, either in numbers or quality. 

SHEEP. 

We have heard much of the prevalence of the 
“sheep fever,” and had expected a large show, but 
in this we were disappointed. All the various 
Merino breeds were this year included in one class, 
and some of the breeders of Spanish sheep com- 
plained that it was not fair to make them compete 
with the Silesian, which‘is a larger breed of sheep. 
Be this as it may, the Spanish sheep were but 
meagerly represented. Of Silesian, Mr. W. Onam- 
Beran, of Red Hook, N. Y., showed forty-two 
head, and carried off nearly all the prizes. We 
have so frequently alluded to these sheep that it is 
unnecessary to say more than that they fally main- 
tain, the high character so generally accorded to 
them. We noticed one pen of Spanish Merino 
ewes shown by Cuesrer Baxer, of Lafayette, On- 
ondaga county, N. Y., which were very handsome. 

Of Grape Mertvors there was a good display, 
principally from the flock of Mr. Cuampercain. 
They were from the ordinary Merino sheep of the 
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country crossed with a Silesian buck, and cer- 
tainly possessed many excellent qualities, 

Of Soutnpown sheep the show was not large, 
but there were some excellent specimens exhibited 
by Jacos Loritiarp, of Fordham, and E. Corszu, 
of Ithaca. 

The Suropsnire-Down ram exhibited by Mr. 
LoriLLarp was a remarkably fine sheep, and we 
regret that Mr. L. was not a larger exhibitor, 

Of Corswoxps and Letcrsters there were some 
noble-looking specimens. We class them together 
because we can not but believe that the moderg 
Leicesters owe much of their great size to the in. 
fusion of Cotswold blood at a more or less remote 
period. We deem this no objection to them, The 
breed has andoubtedly become established, but ig 
would be well to give them some other name. The 
genuine pure bred Leicester is a much smaller 
sheep than those shown in Oanada and in this 
State, and we believe in Scotland, under that name, 

JuriAN \Winng, of Albany, showed some splen- 
did specimens of this breed, which attracted mneh 
attention from their great size. Bropiz, Camp- 
BELL & Op., as usual, were large exhibitors in this 
class, and carried off many of the prizes. Janzs 
F, Converse, of Woodville, Jefferson county, 
showed some very fair Cotswolds, and we were 
much pleased with some splendid Cotswold and 
Leicesters shown by Luruer Lawygr, of Perch 
River, Jefferson county. 

PIGS. 

The show of swine was confined almost excln- 
sively to the large breeds. Where are the Suffolk 
and Essex breeders? It can not be that the large 
breeds have driven them out-of the State! 

The Yorkshires and Cheshires were well repre- 
sented. In fact, we have rarely seen a finer show 
of these large breeds of pigs. Joun F. Oonvenat, 
of Ellisburg, Jefferson county, exhibited a York- 
shire boar that is the best we have seen for some 
time—long, square-bodied, entirely white, with s 
good head and remarkably-fine upright ears. Sev- 
eral of the Yorkshires shown were narrow on the 
shoulders. The Cheshire hogs first attracted our 
attention at the State Fair at Watertown in 1861. 
This breed seems to be confined almost entirely to 
Jefferson county. One of the pigs attracted much 
attention at the State Fair at Watertown ina 1861, 
on account of his great size. He was then sixteen 
months old, and was said to weigh 700 pounds 
He was owned by T. T. Cavanacn. Mr. ©. & 
hibits a hog this year (we presume the same one) 
that weighs 1,100 pounds. He is 6 feet 10 inche 
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around the shoulders, and 6 feet 8 inches long! 
We do not mention this as any evidence of superi- 
ority in the breed, for it certainly is not; but these 
Cheshire hogs have qualities that: woald seem to 
recommend them. They are large, square, well- 
formed, handsome white pigs, that have the ap- 
pearance of fattening easily. Nearly all the swine 
were of this breed. §S. P. Hurrsrarer and T. T, 
Cavanacu, of Watertown, exhibited several pens. 
Mr. A. CO. Crarg, of Henderson, Jefferson county, 
also showed one or two pens of this breed. One 
pen of five, only 5 months old, were of great size 
for their age and very handsome. He also showed 
a breeding sow, 4 years old, that had raised eighty 
pigs. On remarking that she was too fat to breed, 
Mr. O. replied, “Perhaps so, but it is difficult to 
keep her poor; every thing she eats turns to fat.” 
The New York State Utica Asylum showed some 
very fine Yorkshire pigs, and G. O. Parmer, of 
New Hartford, exhibited a Leicester and York- 
shire sow, with ten pigs, that was very good; but 
the Cheshires were unmistakably the favorite 
breed at the Fair. W. B. Drysmorg, of Staats- 
burg, Duchess county, showed a fine white Suffolk 
boar, and there were one or two other exhibitors, 
but the show of small breeds was smal! indeed, 
CASHMERE GOATS. 

Mr. Dinsmore also exhibited six Cashmere goats, 
Mr. D. 
has some forty or fifty of these animals. They 
shear between three and four pounds of wool per 
head. It is said to sell for $5 or $6 per pound, 
out at present there is no market for it iv this 
suntry. Doubtless there soon will be if it is 
jhown that we can raise it—and there would seem 


which attracted very general astention. 


© be no reason why we can not. 
POULTRY. 

There was the finest show of the feathered 
wibes that we have seen since the abatement of 
the “chicken fever.” E. N. Bisserz, of Shore- 
ham, Vt., showed fifteen coops, and Hrrrron & 
Barnes, of Utica, thirty coops. Among the latter 
was a pair of two-year old Toulouse geese’ that 
weighed fifty pounds, A pair of White China or 
White Swan geese attracted mneh attention. They 
were very graceful and beantiful. Of chickens 
nearly all the breeds were well represented-——from 
a large Shanghai to a diminutive Bantam. Dork- 
ings, Spanish, Polands, Bolton Grays, &c., were 
out in full force, So of the ducks—Muscovy, 
Black Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury and other breeds, 
were well represented. The Muscovy ducks were 
alwost as large as an ordinary goose. Guinea and 





Pea Fowls were also there, and the beautiful little 
Pigeons—forming one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the exhibition. 

AGRIOULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 

The striking feature of the exhibition was the 
excellent show of agricultural implements and 
machines. There have been greater displays, but 
for intrinsic merits—for new improvements, we 
think the Fair at Utica will compare favorably 
with any that have preceded it, We have space 
to notice only a few of the many excellent agri- 
cultaral implements and machines on the grounds, 
and that very briefly. 

OURESE-MAKING APPARATUS. 

A farmer contemplating engaging in cheese- 
making, would have no difficulty in. supplying 
himself on the gyounds with every necessary uten- 
sil. Raxtpn & Oo., of Utica, showed -a very fine 
collection, including steel curd-knives, milk-cans, 
metalic cheese-hoops, curd-scoops, milk strainers, 
cheese-presses, &c. Their “Oneida Cheese Vat” 
is adapted both for factories and for private dairies, 
and it is difficult to see how it could be improved. 

H. & E, F. Coorrr, of Watertown, also exhibit- 
ed “Roe’s Western Reserve Cheese Vat,” which 
we have so: frequently recommended. If our 
dairymen do not succeed in making the best cheese 


‘im the world, it will not’ be for the want of me- 


chanical appliances. 
BULLARD’S HAY SPREADER AND TURNER. 

The new implement tor spreading out and turn- 
ing hay was at work on the grounds, and attracted 
much attention. It did the work rapidly and well, 
and certainly farcheaper than it could be done by 
hand. It is manufactured by Srcas C. Herenve, 
of Brimfield, Mass. 

HORSE-POWER THRESHING MACHINES. 

Several of these were in operation, and, as usual, 
were surrounded by a crowd of spectators.— 
Wneerer, Merick & Co., of Albany, had several 
of their well-known machines on the grounds, 
During the past year they have made an improve- 
ment in their machine, which will materially add 
to its value. The transverse rods, which were un- 
der the horses’ feet, are dispensed with, and a self- 
sustaining link with cast-steel journals substituted 
in their place. This brings the weight of the 
horses on both sides of the small wheels, and will 
make them run easier and steadier, and less liable 
to get out of repair. Ps 

Westinenouse & Co., of Schenectady, have also 
made improvements in their excellent Horse-Power 
and Threshing Machine. An intelligent and disin- 
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terested farmer, who had more time to examine 
them than we had, remarked that their machine 
cleared the grain far better than any other machine 
on the grounds. 

Wuegter, Metiox & Oo., Westinenovse & Co., 
and Dow & Fowrer, of Fowlerville, N. Y., also 
exhibited their Lever Horse-Power Threshing Ma- 
chines. 

STRAW, HAY AND OORN-OCUTTING MACHINES 
Were we!l represented. H. K. Paxsons, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., exhibited several sizes of “The 
Eureka” Crusher and Outter, which has few if 
any superiors. Dow & Fowter, of Fowlerville, 
N. Y., also showed one in operation, driven by 
horse-power, that crushed the corn-stalks and cut 
them up exceedingly fine, and left them in excel- 
lent condition for feed. A combined straw-cutter 
and corn-sheller was shown by J. S. Tayrtor, of 


Rome. 
s GRAIN DRILLS, 


The numerous grain drills on exhibition indicate 
that farmers are paying more attention to drilling 
in their wheat and other grains. Most of the 
drills shown were excellent, and are so arranged 


that they will sow any kind of grain—wheat, bar- 


ley, oats, rye, peas, corn and beans. Several of 
them have attachments for sowing plaster and 
other manures at thesame time, as well as timothy 
and clover-seed, The drill manufactured by N. 
Foster, of Palmyra, N. Y., is of this character, as 
is also the “ Buekeye Grain Drain and Seed Sower,” 
and it has this advantage: the grass-seed is sown 
behind the drill, so that there is no danger of the 
drill] spouts covering it too deeply. 

H. L. & O. P. Brown’s, of Shortsville, Ontario 
county, N. Y., is also a very superior drill, capable 
of suwing all kinds of seeds, manures, &c. Some 
recent improvements live been made with special 
reference to sowing beans, corn, &c. 

8. P. Hussey, of Unadilla, N. Y., exhibited his 
Rroadcast Grain, Seed and Plaster Sower. It will 
sow from one quart to thirty bushels per acre. At 
the ordinary gait of a horse, it will sow thirty 


acres per day. 
HORSE PITCHFORKS, 


The demand for Horse Forks for unloading hay 
is steadily increasing. Farmers are becoming sat- 
isfied that hay can be unloaded more expeditiously 
and with far less labor and expense, by the use of 
a good horse fork, than by hand; and ourinventors 
and manufactureres are not slow to supply the de- 
mand. We have already a dézen or so different pa- 
tent horse forks—Grappino’s, Bearpstry’s, Pat- 
mer’s, &c. The latter, manufactured by Wugcrer, 
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Meniox & Oo., of Albany, received the first prize 
at the State Fair last year. Some improvements 
have since then, been added to it, and it is anqneg. 
tionably a valuable fork. A new candidate for 
public favor was on the grounds this year— 
invented by Squirz Raymonp, of Genoa, Oay. 
uga county, N. Y. It hooks up the hay in q 
manner somewhat similar to that of Brarpstey’s, 
and we should think could be operated with Jess 
manual labor than: the fork machines. 

The Horse and Hand Lever Hay Press, manufac. 
tured by L. & P. K. Depgniok, of Albany, was on 
the ground, and attracted much attention. The 
practice of pressing hay is becoming more general 
as its advantages are better understood. 

The Messrs. Depgnriox also exhibited a new ap- 
paratus for hoisting heavy articles by horse power 
which has many things to recommend it. 


CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, HARROWS, &0. 


We noticed little that was new in this depart- 
ment, but there were many excellent cultivators 
and plows on the ground. Remineton & Co. of 
Ilion, N. Y., had a splendid assortment. Their 
steel plows are yearly attracting more attention, 
and their horse-hoes and cultivators are everything 
that could be desired. For heavy soils, their “ John- 
ston Cultivator” must provea very efficient im- 
plement. 

A. B. Travis, of Brandon, Mich., exhibited a 
wheat hoe, with an attachment for planting corn, 
beans, &c., that has some valuable features. There 
can be no doubt that hoeing wheat in the spring 
would prove very beneficial, and we are assured 
that this implement will do the work expeditiously 
and well, at a cost of not more than twenty-five 
cents per acre. This implement is patented, but 
Mr. Travis authorizes us to say that any fariner 
may make one for his own use without charge, 
Mr. Travis also exhibited a revolving landside plow, 

A concentric harrow was exhibited by Moszs 
Suepon, Calias, Vt., which we think will prove val- . 
uable. Itis circular in form, and most of the teeth 
are less than ten inches apart, but so arranged 
that when the harrow is drawn forward, the teeth 
cut the ground every two and a half inches. An 
iron harrow, manufactured by Jacosp Dstona, of 
Covert, Seneca county, N. Y., has some valuable 
features. It can be drawn from either end, and is 
thus, to a certain extent, self-sharpening. The 
teeth are easily fastened in the iron frame, and as 
the points wear off they can be driven deeper with 
little trouble. There are few agricultural imple- 
ments which have received so little attention a8 
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the harrow, and we are glad our inventors and 
manufacturers are attempting its improvement. 
Byron Rioz, of West Schuyler, showed a harrrow 
go constructed that the teeth could be thrown out 
of the ground, without lifting the frame, so as to 
allow it to pass large stones, stumps, &c, Of.the 
merits of this, and also of a revolving harrow in- 
vented by Mr. Cory, of Olarence, N. H., we can 
not judge without seeing them in operation. The 
latter was exhibited by Van Brooxiiw & Arann, 
of Rome, N. Y., who also showed their “ Union” 
plows, of different sizes. The mold-board of these 
plows is of the most approved form, and we have 
no doubt they will run easily and do excellent work, 
A plow with a movable beam, that can be adjusted 
fortwo or three horses, was shown by Pirts & 
Baeaytey, of Rochester, N.Y. 


IMPROVED FENGES, 


Fewer specimens of portable and other fences 
were shown than usual. Mr. Vanpremark, of 
Phelps, Ontario county, and Mr. H. P. Ross, of 
Chaughdenoy, Oswego coupty, each exhibited 
specimens. of portable fences. A new candidate 
for public favor was shown by Mr. Groner Van 
Avxen, of Phelps, Ontario county, N. Y. It 
is simply an ordinary post and board fence 
attached to. stones sunk in the ground, A 
hole is drilled through the stone pillars, and the 
wright wooden posts are screwed on to them. A 
firmer fence we have seldom seen. The great ob- 
jection to ordinary post and board fences is that 
the posts in the ground soon decay. Mr. Van 
Avxen’s invention entirely obviates this difficulty ; 
and we are assured that the expense is, in most 
sections, but little if any more than with wooden 
posts. 

DAIRY HALL, 

Utica isthe center of the great cheese district, 
of the State, and, as was to be expected, there 
was an excellent display of cheese. It is some- 
what remarkable, however, that one of the very 
best samples of old cheese we tasted was from the 
wheat rather than from the dairy districts of the 
State. It was sixteen months old, and the cheese 
weighed not more than twenty-five pounds; but 
for richness and flavor we have rarely eaten any- 
thing superior. It was made by Tazron Van 
Avxen, of Phelps, Ontario county, N. Y. Another 
splendid old cheese was made by Joun O. Harpy, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 

There was a fine show of “ factory cheese.” » L. 
Taxver, of Marcy, Oneida county, exhibited 
twelve cheeses of different sizes, ranning from 10 





pounds up to 1,050-pounds! G. E. Morse, of Eaton, 
E. R. Hosson, of Cold Creek, H. Farrineron, and 
many others, exhibited some splendid factory 
cheese. Such cheese as one of Mr Farrineron’s 
that we tasted would soon put up the quotations 
of American cheese in London to a par with the 
best Cheshire or Glouchester. We have never 
eaten a Cheshire cheese that was superior to it, 
and few that were its equal. On the other hand, 
some of the cheese on exhibition had that flavor 
of decomposed whey, which so much injures the 
reputation of American cheese in England. 

There was a fine show of butter, but we have 
not space to particularize. There can be no doubt 
that our farmers are making great and rapid ad- 
vancement in the art ot cheese and butter making. 


FEEDING CORN MEAL TO STOCK. 


A corresPonpvENT of the New England Farmer 
says: 

“T believe there are many farmers who feed from 
four to eight quarts of meal a day to one beef crea- 
ture, tillthey feed from seven toten cwt. of tneal 
to one beef, and who never slaughter an ordinary 
sized beet that yields upwards of forty pounds of 
rough tallow. 

“These farmers feed their meal dry. This is a 
great waste. My practice in fattening beef and 
swine, as well as feeding cows for milk, has been 
to pour boiling water on as much meal as would 
not make the animal’s bowels move too freely—at 
night and in the morniig, when the mush is cool, 
give it too the cow or pig. 

“In covering the meal with boiling water in 
this way, the starch of the grain is dissolved, and 
the latent nutritive properties extracted, and the 
animal receives the entire nutriment of the grain, 

“T calculate stock do not, in eating dry meal, re- 
ceive more than one-half of the goodness of the 
meal. There is not action enough in mastication, 
or heat sufficient in the stomach of the animal, to 
extract and receive the entire and real sweetness of 
the grain. 

“ Had I roots, I should feed them to my fatten- 
ing beef; but not having any, I feed only meal and 
hay, and have fatted two ordinary sized cows, two 
years past, and to which I fed only three ewt. of 
meal each, and they each yielded upwards of forty 
pounds of rough tallow. Once a week, I throw 
into the mush a little galt, and occasionally a table 
spoonful of wood ashes. 

“ My experience teaches me that one cwt. of 
meal, fed as described above, is equal to two cwt. 
fed dry.” 


Too Muon Doe.—The Assessors returns of 
Clarke county, Ohio, for 1863, shows a total of 
2,012 dogs in that unfortunate county. In 1862, 
the value of 899 sheep killed by dogs in that 
county, was $1,312, beside which, 313 were in- 
jared, $445. The question now is, “ Are the dogs 
of Clarke connty a good investment? Do they 
return an equivalent for the expenditure of $1,767 
a year?” 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 





Muzerines for discussion were held every evening 
during the State Fair, in the City Hall at Utica, and, as 


asual, were well attended—many of the best farmers | 


in the State being present. The subject selected for 
discussion the first evening (Tuesday) was : 

“The most economical method of supplying the surface 
soil with the mineral fod of plants, whether by its durect 
application, by subsoiling, or by the plowing in of deep 
rooted plants.” 


The question to be restricted to those cases where the surface 
soi) has been subject, f r a period of at least fifteen years. to the 
otdinary methods of cultivation by a rotation of crops, and where 
the subsoil, whether of sedimentary or primary formation, is not 
below the surface of an average distance of over six feet. In all 
instances of such soil and subsoil adduced for illustration in the 
discussion, the same to be accurately described. 


The Hon. A. B. Conger, of Rockland county, Pres- 
ident of the Meetings, opened the discussion. He re- 
marked that it was now well understood that land 
which had been under ordinary cultivation for fifteen 
or twenty years, was deficient in mineral plant food— 
the crops removed from the land robbed the soil of 
mineral ingredients, Many soils that formerly pro- 
duced good crops, now fail. It had been thought that 
the climate had changed, but agricultural chemistry 
had shown us that the soil had been robbed of the 
food of plants. It is thought that fifteen years of 
such cropping as is frequently adopted, would ab- 
stract so much of the food of plants that the soil 
would no longer give an adequate return for the labor 
bestowed in its cultivation. 

It might excite some surprise that the question was 
restricted to a soil where the subsoil was not more 
than six feet below the surface. - Many-plants throw 
their roots to a greater distance than six feet, and 
bring up food from the subsoil. The Hon. Gro, Gep- 
pgs had sent a clover plant to the Society’s Rooms at 
Albany, that had a root four feet two inches in length. 
Lucern will throw its roots over thirty feet; rape, over 
six feet-—and many other plants send out roots toa 
much greater distance than is generally supposed. 
Now if the surface is deficient in mineral plant-food 
and the subsoil is rich, subsoiling will allow the roots 
to penerate this rich subsoil. The small fibrous roots 
will take up the mineral plant-food, and it will be de- 
posited in the bulbs or larger roots near the surface ; 
and when these are plowed under, the surface soil 
will be enriched for the following crops. 

This is one way of furnishing the surface soil with 
mineral plant-food. There is another—purchasing 
mineral manures, Wheat requires phosphoric acid. 
Farmers usually provide this in bones and Ameéri- 
ean guano. The practical question is, whether it is 
more economical to purchase mineral manures, or to 
break up the subsoil and allow the roots of plants to 


penetrate it, and bring up mineral food to the surface; | 


and if the latter, the question will then arise whether 


to plow under these plants, or feed them to stock and | make manure four times as rich as straw, and neagly’ 


return the manure, Im growing wheat is it best to 
| buy bones, or to subsoil and plow in the clover? He 
would call on Joserpn Harris of the Genesee Farmer, 
| for his views on the subject. 





| Mr. Harris said that he had received no intimation 
that this subject would be brought before the meeting, 
;and he was not aware till an hour ago, that he had 
| been selected to open the discussion. He was entirely 
| unprepared to speak on the subject. Taking the 
| question as it stood, and confining ourselves to the 
| mineral food of plants, he had no hesitation in ex- 
| pressing the opinion that the most economical method 
would be to purchase mineral manures. The mineral 
food of plants consists essentially of eight ingredi- 
ents—four acids and four alkalies, or alkaline earths, 
The former were phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
silicic acid and chlorine; the latter, potash, soda, lime 
and magnesia, We could get phosphoric acid in 
bones or phosphatic guanos, such as Jarvis’ or Baker's 
Island, which were exceedingly rich in phosphoric 
acid. Sulphuric acid, as well as lime, could be 
cheaply purchased in the form of plaster, (gypsum or 
sulphate of lime.) Chlorine, as well as soda, could be 
had from common salt,*(chloride of sodium.) Silicie 
acid or sand, we need say nothing about. Four 
pounds of bones, or three pounds of Jarvis’ or Ba- 
ker’s Island guano, contained phosphoric acid enough 
for a bushel of wheat. But will an addition of four 
pounds of bones to the soil, or three pounds of guano, 
give us an extra bushel of wheat? We all know it 
will not, All the mineral matter in a tan of barn-yard 
manure, could be purchased for 25 cents. But grant- 
ing that we supply the soil with a sufficient quantity 
of mineral plant-food, is that all we need, to grow 
large crops? Jt is mot. Mr, Lawzs, of Eng!and, has 
grown wheat from the same soil for twenty years m 
succession, and the average yield of the unmanured 
plot is 16} bushels. On another plot, supplied with 
an abundant supply of phosphates, potash and other 
mmeral manures, the average yield was 18} bushels, 
or only an increase of two bushels per acre. While 
on another plot, where ammonia had been added to 
the minerals, the average yield was over 34 bushels 
per acre—or an increase over minerals alone of 16 
bushels per acre. Plants must have mineral manures, 
but these alone will not give us large crops. We need 
ammonia, and there is no practical or economical 
method of furnishing ammonia, that does not at the 
same time furnish all the mineral matter which the 
increase caused by the ammonia requires. 
Sorow Rosinson—Tell us how to get ammonia! 


Josern Harris—Sow clover, peas, beans, &c. Con- 
sume them on the farm, and carefully preserve and 
Feed more grain; 
Clover hay will 





return the manure to the soil. 
| 
straw will not make rich manure. 
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twice a8 rich as that made from timothy hay. Peas 


sfford manure twice as rich as corn. Oil cake is even 
still better than peas and beans. 

Sorow Ropixson said there were parties in New York 
who bought up all the chandlers’ greaves and shipped 
them to Europe. They paid $25 per tun for them. 
These greaves are rich in ammonia, and the British 
farmers seem to appreciate their value. 

The Hon. T. (. Perers, of Genesee county, would 
ask Mr. Harris how we are to get ammonia where 
dover is not grown. There is only 19 per cent. of 
Jand in the State where we grow wheat. In Duchess 
gounty where fifty bushels of wheat per acre was once 
gown, the average now és only five bushels per acre! 
The farmers there are now growing rye. In the dairy 
districts, where farming is quite as profitable as in 
any other section of the State, but where clover is 


* not grown, how are we to get ammonia? 


Mr. Hagnis did not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that clover was the only crop that would furnish 
ammonia. He thought on soils where clover flour- 
ishes as well as it does in Western New York, clover 
was the best crop that could be grown to enrich the 
land. But of course grass would also enrich the land 
when fed to cattle, and the manure carefully hus- 
banded and returned to the soil ; but he thought grass 
was not as good for this purpose as clover. He thought 
it quite prabable that in the dairy districts, bone dust, 
or American guano, or superphosphate, might be used 
asa manure for grass land. But the great need was 
barfi-vard manure of better quality. Farmers should 
feed more grain. He thought, too, that in the dairy 
districts irrigation might be practiced with advantage. 
He had seen many little streams running down the 
hill sides, that might with a little engineering skill be 
turned on a portion of the grass land. This would 
give a heavy crop of grass—and this would enablé the 
farmer to keep more stock and make more manure, 
which could be used to enrich other portions of the 
farm. 

Gen. Minter, of Delaware county, said there was 
lend in his neighborhood that would not grow clover, 
and much that could not be plowed, Ashes are used 
with great benefit on grass lands. He believed in 
barn-yard manures ; but he also thought mineral ma- 
ures were valuable. Ammonia acts as a stimulant. 
Scientific men tell us that there is a certain definite 
quantity of mineral plant-food in the soil, and if we 
keep taking it from the land, the time will came when 
we can no longer grow crops. We should réturn to 
the soil all the elements that we take from it. In no 
other way can we keep up its fertility. 

Josep Harnis said there was one thing of which 
we might be certain—so long as we could grow clover 


' there was sufficient mineral matter in the soil to grow | 





manifested in the clover crop. There may be soils 
where clover will not grow, and it might be necessary 
to apply mineral manures to the soil; but even in 
this case it was a question whether we had not better 
use manures which furnish ammonia as well as mine- 
ral matter. 

Loruer H. Tuoxer, of the Country Gentleman, said 
that though it was true that there is a definite amount 
of mineral matter in the soil, yet tables had been pré- 
pared by eminent chemists, showing that there was 
enough in most soils to last for thousands of years. 

8S. Watrarn, of St. Lawrence county, believed in 
deep and thorough cultivation of the soil. He does 
not use mineral manures—does not think we need 
them. Underdraining and subsoiling had doubled the 
crops on his farm. He grows clover and roots. For- 
merly his land was infested with thistles, but in a few 
years after subsoiling, and good, clean culture between 
the rows of his root crops, they had disappeared. He 
makes all the manure he can—never sells any grain. 
Would rather buy a hundred bushels of grain than 
sell it, ; 

The Rev. Mr. Loomis, of Caynga, alluded to the fact 
that many grave yards exhibit every symptom of pov- 
erty, while just outside the wall, where the land is 
under cultivation, the crops are good, He did not 
think we could stimulate the soil. Had no fears that 
our lands could be exhausted. 

Mr. Watrats differed with many in regard to deep 
plowing. On his land very deep plowing was injuri- 
ous, but subsoiling (that is, merely breaking up the 
hard pan and loosening the soil without bringing it to 
the surface) was very beneficial, 

Luruer H. Tucker asked if we do not get in barn 
yard manure just that mixture of ammonia and mine- 
ral matter that our crops peeded? He had spent some 
time recently in a dairy district of this State, and he 
observed that those farmers succeeded best who paid 
most attention to top-dressing. One farmer in Che- 
nango county had rented out half of his farm, and by 
the aid of top-dressing was enabled to raise more hay 
from the other half than he formerly raised from the 
whole, Many farmers let their barn yard manure lie 
exposed to winds and rains till it was almost worth- 
less; but others are paying more attention not only to 
making more and richer manure, but to its careful 
preservation. In some experiments made in Massa- 
chusetts on grass, where various kinds of manure 
were used, such as ashes, superphosphate, guano, &c., 
the land dressed with cow dung was the best; at least 
if not so the first year, it was so in the end. In 
some experiments made by Mr. Haxris near Rochester, 
where various mineral and ammoniacal manures were 
used alone and combined, it was found that the mzx- 
ture of the two together gave a greater increase of hay 


wheat, The first symptom of exhaustion would be | than the total increase obtained from the various plots 
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where the ingredients were used annie, In othe | dairy fa farm. Ona dairy farm the great object Wis to 
words, the plot dressed with manures that most nearly | get grass; and he thought that dairy farmers, the 
resembled the richest kind of barn yard dung, gave | best of them, were paying more attention’ to 


the best results. If you feed high, you get better ma- 
nure, and if you buy grain, so much the better. The 
President of the Society, who had a farm in West-| 
chester county, where he was carrying out many use- 
ful experiments, used bone dust to bring up his land 
to a productive stand péjnt—to produce grass, and 
thus make manures; and the questicn is, whether 
such mineral manures can be used on land too poor 
to produce good crops of clover or grass, more eco- 
nomically than resorting to the slower process of sub- 
soiling, &e. 
Gen. Miuer,-of Delaware county—Suppose we 
make all the manure that we can, shall we not still 
have to use bone dust, &c., to “‘ keep the machinery 
running?” 
Soros Rosixson—The question is not whether barn 
yard manure is good ; we acknowledge that—but how 
to get enough of it. He had for several years been 
trying to ascertain which is the best manure to pur- 
chase, but had not yet discovered. Does not know 
which is the best. Salt he knows is good. Five 
bushels has given him a tun of hay increase per acre, 
But it might not be useful on all soils—farmers should 
experiment with it for themselves. He uses ten bush- 
els per acre on old meadows and on clover, and it has 
He has also raised excellent turnips on 
It is a question whether any man can 


a good effect. 
salted land. 
afford to draw manure two miles—or whether he had 
not better buy concentrated manures. 

Hon, T. C. Peters would make a suggestion in re- 
regard to this question, In all the “soft water re- 
gions” of this State ashes were beneficial, and in ihe 
wheat regions plaster is beneficial. That  set- 
tles two points. Taking the State through, he thinks 
that at present these two manures—ashes and plas- 
ter—are all that the generality of farmers can afford 
to use, 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. ~ 


Supsect.—The best rotation of crops suited to the cil- 
matic conditions of the middle tier of cowntves wn the State, 
on farms having at least eighty acres of good arable land. 


Hon. T. C. Peters said the climate in the central 
counties of the State varied considerably. Pompey 
Hill, in Onondaga county, was from one thousand to 
twelve hundred feet above tide water, while the gen- 
eral level of the middle couniies was not more than 
four hundred feet. Now, as three hundred and fifty 
feet altitude are equal to 1° north, the temperature of 
Pompey Hill would be as cold as that of Montreal. 
Portions of the central counties were well adapted to 
wheat growing, while others constituted the best but- 
ter and cheese districts of the State, The system of 


! 


| manure and applying it judiciously, than the wheat 
growing farmers. Wheat growers, from the q 

| of straw they have, can make more manure than the 
| dairy farmers—but he would not say that they could 
do it more profitably. The dairy farmers in this State 
| have less competition than the grain growers, Neither 
New England nor the West, can successfully compete 
with them. The best butter on the continent is made 
in the dairy districts of this State. In some section 
of the dairy districts cheese is generally made, whi 
in others farmers confine themselves to butter. Dog 
not know the reason. Perhaps it was because the qj. 
mate of the butter districts was not adapted to grain 
growing, while that of the cheese districts enableq 
the farmers to grow more grain to feed to their cows, 
He could not say, but perhaps it required more grap 
to make cheese than to make butter. Would like tp 
hear from Col. Pratr on the subject. ' 

Col. Piatt could not Answer the question. He did 
not make cheese. Keeps fifty cows and makes noth. 
ing but butter. He supposed the reason was because 
he understood butter making, but did not understand 
the cheese business. The business a man understands 
he should stick to. He has seen no better corn thi 
year than his own. He makes five or six hundred 
cords of manure every year. He puts it into a heap, 
and pours the liquid from his pig pens over it. Ap 
plies it in the spring, and plows or harrows it in, If 
left on the surface and allowed to dry up, it is of little 
use. Horse dung dropped on the road and allowed 
to dry is of no value. Thinks highly of white clover 
for cows, also for bees. 

Mr, , of Vienna, did not know why farmers 
were so reluctant to speak on this subject. Agricul. 
ture was an honorable pursuit, and it ought to bes 
pleasure to talk about it. He formerly lived in Lewis 
county. The only object of breaking up land ther 
was to reseed it and get better grass. Grass was what 
they wanted. When they break up a piece of land 
they plant corn, then sow rye, and seed it down, 
Some seed down, where he now lives, with green com, 
But he thought that if they would seed down with 
out any other crop, they would have better grass, 
Farmers should grow more kinds of grass—some ear 
Thought, too, we might soil our 





lier and some later. 
cows to advantage. 
L. H.eTuckern—How much seed per acre, and what 
kinds do yon sow? 

Mr. , red top, one-third, and two-thirds tim 
othy and red clover. Sandy soil better for clover; 
moist land better for red top. If grass seed is sown 
without any other crop, the grass gets well rooted be 








rotation adapted to a wheat farm, would not suit a 


fore winter, and is not liable to ke winter-killed ; and 
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the next year you have a big crop. The only object 
of plowing in his section, is to get more grass. 
Mr, Wacker, of Oswego county, said in his district 


they cultivate land merely to get grass. If a field 
yuns out, they break it up and then seed down again 
with rye. They plow merely to get in manure and 
reseed. 

Rev. Mr. Looms, of Cayuga county, thought one of 
the most iznportant questions for the farmers 1 4.is 
State, was in what way and with what products could 
we best compete with the West. He thought we 
should have least to fear in cheese and butter making 
and in raising fruit. Mr. Looms mentioned an inter- 
esting fact: He top-dressed an old meadow — that 
would not produce over three-quarters of a ton per 
scre—with straw, and it increased the crop of hay 
to two tons per acre. He top-dresses:his meadows, 
und also his pastures, with straw, and it has an excel- 
lent effect. 

Hon. Geo. Geppes, of Onondaga, said his rotation 
was pasture, plowed in the spring and planted to corn ; 
then oats; next wheat, seeded down in the fall—at 
the time of sowing the wheat—with six quarts of tim- 
othy seed per acre, and six or eight pounds of clover 
ged in the spring. Formerly he allowed his grass 
land to lie two or three years, but now, on account of 
the cut-worm, he only lets it lie one year. 





THURSDAY EVENING. 

The subject for discussion on Thursday evening was 
the best method of husbanding and applying manure. 

Sotox Rosixson thought that the best way was not to 
busband it at all. He would draw it out as fast as it 
was made. 

Mr. Van Atstine, of Columbia county, agreed with 
Mr. Rosrnson. He would apply it on the surface. Na- 
ture was a safe guide, and she spreads manure on the 
surface. ’ 

Hon. Geo. Geppes did not think nature a safe guide. 
We were at war with nature. He believed in top-dress- 
ing, but thought the fact that trees deposited their leaves 
on the surface was no proof that it was best to apply ma- 
pure the same way. 

Sera Watrars, of St. Lawrence county, had practiced 
top-dressing for twenty years. But he liked to have the 
manur® well rotted before using it. Composting 
manure added 25 per cent. to its value. He thought it 
also killed the seeds of weeds—and in the dairy districts 
weeds were a great nuisance,’ On many farms half the 
hay is weeds. White daisies form two-thirds of the produc- 
tion of much grass land. He would pile his manure in 
heaps and tutn it two or three times to kill the seeds 
of weeds. Would apply it on grass or spring crops. If 
to the latter would cultivate it in. 

Hon. T. C. Perers would like to hear from some Long 
Island farmers as to their nrethod of using manures. He 
found that the yield of wheat on Long Island was eight 
bushels per acre higher than the average in the State. 

Mr. Cox, of Long Island, was called out, and said they 


‘Island are very successful. 





$3.00 per load on the farm. They apply twelve loads per 
acre. This gives them twenty bushels of wheat per acre. 
The wheat does not pay for the manure but after the 
wheat they get two or three heavy crops of hay which 
brings a good price. Some farmers manure for corn on_ 
sod land. They draw out the manure in the winter and 
spread it on the land, and plow it under in the spring. 
At the time of planting they also apply some well rotted 
manure in the hill to give the corn a good start till it can 
reach the manure and sod plowed under. Othérs manure 
for potatoes and sow wheat after the potatoes are har- 
vested. Some cart sod from the old fences and place it 
in the hog pens and cow yards to absorb the liquid, and 
they use muck in the same way when it can be obatined. 


Prof. Nasa thought one reason why the Long Island 
farmers showed so well in our agricultural statistics was 
because some of them were wise men and some of them 
were not as wise. Immense quantities of leached ashes 
were brought from Western New York. Some farmers 
use 1,500, 2,000, 2,500 bushels perannum. They are wise. 
The ashes do good. Fish, too, can be purchased ata 
cheap rate, and they are extensively used as mauure. 
He had said some were unwise. Perhaps the remark 
needed qualifying. To illustrate what he meant, he 
would say there were many fancy farmers on Long 
Island; men who had made large fortunes in the city. 
They raise large crops regardless of expense. A good 
lady sometime since was bantering with her husband 
about the expense of his farm. “Every man must have 
some pleasure,” he said. “My farm does not cost me 
over $3,000 a year, and it affords me more enjoyment than 
I can get for the money in any of the fashionable amuge- 
ments of the city.” The Professor knew a man of this 
character who has a farm of sixty acres on Long Island, 
and he makes it produce more than six hundred acres of 
the same land produced a few years ago. The crops are 
raised at a loss, but they help to sweli the general aver- 
age. As a general rule, bowever, the farmets on Long 
They pay great attention to 
composting everything that will make manure, and keep 
up the fertility of the soil. 

Hon. Geo. Geppss remarked that the Long Island far- 
mers sell everything they raise. They even sell their 
straw, and consequently they are obliged to buy manure 
even if it costs $86 an acre to raise twenty bushels of 
wheat, Farmers in Onondaga county are wise enough 
not to sell manure in the form of straw and hay. He 
knows some who raise several hundred bushels of grain, 
and cut one hundred tuns of hay a year, who do not sell 
a particle of it. It is consamed on the farm and the ma- 
nure keeps up the fertility of the soil. Taking into con- 
sideration the amount of produce raised, and the little 
that is sold off the farm, he thought the farmers of West- 
ern New York manured their land more highly than those 
of Long Island. There was more fertilizing matter in o 
good clover sod than in any twelve loads of manure you 
could purchase in New York. He had a field that bad 
never bad a‘shovelful of manure applied to it for sixty- 
five years, and by growing clover and pasturing it with 
sheep, &c., it gets richer instead of poorer. Every farm 
should be self-sustaining. We cannot afford to draw 


purchased stable manure in New York. It cost them | manure a mile, In regard to husbanding manures he 
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bad little instruction to give. Had seen excellent effects 
from applying manure on grass lands in the fall, intended 
for corn. The corn was a foot higher and of darker 
color. He thought that in the fall was the time to apply 
manure; but the question was how to keep the winter- 
made manure through the summer without loss. He had 
thrown it into piles under sheds, but it firefanged. 

Josep Harris thought that in the wheat growing dis- 
tricts, where there is an abundance of straw, manure 
could bakept through the summer without loss. There 
is far greater loss from leaching than from evaporation. 
The yard should have a concave bottom, and the horse 
and sheep manure, which ferment rapidly, should be 
mixed with the sluggish cow and hog manure. This, 
with plenty of straw, and the heap properly compressed 
by allowing animals to tread upon it would check iujuri- 
ous fermentation. And if the building was spouted so 
as to carry off the water that fulls on the roof he thought 
the manure would absorb all the rain that fell on the sur- 
face of the barn yard. But as more rain fell at some 
seasons than at others, it would be well to have a tank at 
one corner of the yard for the liquid to drain into. This 
should be saturated with plaster and pumped back on, to 
the manure in dry weather. Sulphate of lime or plaster 
in solution will fix ammonia, and he felt confident that if 
this course were adopted there would be no loss in keep- 
ing manure during the summer. 





COST OF HAY. 


Tue editor of the Country Gentleman says a 
farmer who usually cuts nearly 200 acres of hay 
‘annually, finds that a good mowing machine will 
cut 1,000 acres before wearing out, and that the ex- 
pense of the machine, including repairs, will not 
be more than 12 cents per acre. Estimating the 
value of pe team at $2 per day, and at10 acres 
each day—or 20 cents per acre—the whole cost of 
cutting will be only 32 cents per acre. A yield of 
2 tuns per acre could, therefore, be cut for 16 cents 
per tun. He thinks the whole expense of cutting, 
raking, drawing the hay half a mile and pitching it 
into a barn, does not usually exceed 80 cents per 
tun, and with good supervision, hay from heavy 
meadows can be cut and secured for 50 cents per 
tun. 








Unperpraintne Meapows.—In some notes of a 
visit to New Jersey, the editor of the Country 
Gentleman says: 


‘““Of the meadows, we saw more than once two 
fields side by side, one boggy and overgrown with 
coarse ani almost useless grasses, in which cattle 
would sink at every step at the risk of being mired, 
and the other firm under foot, with a fine, thick 
sod, and as luxuriant a growth of green grass (Poa 
pratensis) and white clover, as weever saw on the 
meadows of the Brandywine orin the best pas- 
turaze of Kentucky. The first canse of the con- 
trast thus exhibited, was the underdraining of the 


= : === 
THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT sHoy, 





Tue first International Wheat Show was held in 
this city, in connection with the Monroe 
Fair, September 8-9-10. The number Of entries 
were not as large as might have been eXpected 
from the liberal premiums offered; but the q 
of the wheat for the season was truly excellent, 

There were but six entries for the prize of $150 
for the best 20 bushels of White Winter wheat, 
All the samples were of excellent quality, 

No. 1 was a fine sample of Blue-Stem w 
grown by Isaac H. Anprrson, of West Flambord, 
0. W. The berry was large and handsome, ang 
the wheat was remarkably well cleaned. It weigh. 
ed 65-pounds per bushel. Mr. A. states that it way 
cut on the 8th of July, and produced 80 bushes 
per acre, 

No. 2 was a sample of Boughton wheat, grown 
by S. B. Watron, of Fallston, Harford county, 
Md. [Mr. W. forwarded 20 bushels of this wheat, 
but it was detained on the road and did not arriyg 
until after the Fair had closed. Mr. W. wa 
present, and bore the disappointment with great 
equanimity. Weltrust he will be more fortunate 
in future.}] The wheat was purchased by Jony 
Jounston, of Geneva, and F. P. Root, of Sweden, 
at $3.00 per bushel. It is a very early variety, 
and we trust will prove useful in this section, 

No. 8 was grown by Mr. Jacos Hunps, Hinds 
burg, Orleans county, N. Y. In April, 1852, Mr, 
H. received a sample of Red wheat from the 
Patent Office, which he thought was a spring 
riety, and he sowed it immediately in his garden, 
The wheat came up and remained green until fall, 
but did not head out. The next spring it came 
rapidly forward, and early in July produced white 
wheat! The wheat on exhibition was harvested 
July 25th. 

No. 4 was a fine sample of Soules wheat, grown 
by Repsrt Empoury, of Penfield, Monroe county, 
N. Y. It was harvested about the 20th of July. 

No. 5 was an excellent sample of Dickinson 
wheat, grown by Wittarp Hopass, of Brighton, 
Monroe county, N. Y. It was clean and quite free 
from all impurities, but Mr. H, had not taken # 
much pains in dressing it up for exhibition as some 
of his competitors. This wheat was brought s 
year or two since from Michigan, and was recom 
mended to Mr. H. as a very early kind. In this 
respect it more than fulfilled Mr. Hopexs’ expects 
tions, for though it was not sown (on potato land) 
until the 25th of September, and did not come ap 
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of October, it was ready to cut by the 4th of July. 
It was injured little, if any, by the midge, while 
gn adjoining lot of twelve acres of White Ken- 
tucky wheat, rown at the same time, was so much 
injured by the midge that Mr. Hopes did not cut it. 

No. 6 was a beautiful sample of Soules wheat, 
grown by E. 8. Haywanrp, of Brighton, Monroe 
county, N. Y. 

For the one hundred dollar prize, for the best 20 
bushels of Red Winter wheat, there was but one 
competitor—E. A. Hesarp, of Canandaigua, N. 
Y. The wheat of Mr. Hesarp is known as the 
“Amber or White Mediterreanean.” It was a 
handsome sample, weighing 62 pounds per bushel. 
It was harvested July 15th. 

For the best two bushels of White Winter wheat 
there were seven competitors. Five of these were 
two-busliel samples of the same wheat as that en- 
tered for the twenty-bushel prizes. 

For the best two bushels of Red Winter wheat 
there were three entries—one by Mr. Hxesarp, of 
Canandaigua, of the same wheat as his twenty- 
bushel sample, one by Newooms & Barnett, of 
Ohio, and one by Harvey Jerre.rs, of Perrinton, 
N. Y., known as the Lambert of “ Weevil Proof.” 
It was harvested July 11th, and yielded 22 bushels 
per acre. 

There was but one entry of Spring wheat: This 
was entered by T. W. Arnoxp, of Cortland, IIL, 
and the wheat forwarded vy railroad, but it failed 
to reach here till after the Fair closed. The com- 
mittee made the following report: : 

“Nos. 1 and 6, of 20 bushels of White Winter 
wheat, the committee, taking all things into ac- 


 gount, consider to be equal, and recommend that 


the first prize be equally divided between them, 

“To No. 4 they award the second prize. 

“The 20 bushels of Red Winter wheat, in the 
absence of competition, and the quality exhibited 
not being of superior excellence, they award the 
second prize.” 

In other words, the first prize of $150, for the 
best 20 bushels of White Winter wheat, was di- 
vided between Isaao H, Anpgrson, of West Flam- 
boro’, OC. W., and E. 8. Haywarp, of Brighton, 
NY. 

The second prize of $75 was awarded to Ropgrt 
Evsvry, of Penfield, N. Y. 

The second prize of $50, for the best 20 bushels 
of Red Winter wheat, was awarded, in the absence 
of competition, to E. A. Hzsarp, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y. 

The prizes ($50 and $25) for the best 2 bushels 
of White Winter wheat, were awarded to the same 





parties who took the prizes for the best aid second 
best twenty-bushel satnples. 

The first prize of $40, for the best 2 bushels of 
Red Winter wheat, was awarded to E. A. Hepa, 
of Oanandaigua, N. Y., and the second prize of $20 
to Harvey Jeeretts, of Perrinton, N. Y. 





SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., editor of the Boston 
Cultivator, writes from Obicago, Ill, under date 
of June 80, as follows : 


“Among the various enterprises of which the 
Great West has lately been the theater, few are of 
more importance in reference to the welfare of the 
people, than the production of a substitute for the su- 
gar and molasses which was formerly obtained from 
the South. The first trials of the Chinese sngar- 
cane were made here in 1855, but it was not till 
the following year that it was cultivated to a 
sufficient extent to afford much of a test as to the 
adaptation of the.plant to this section, or as to 
its capability for producing sirup or sugar. On 
the breakirg out of the war, the usnal source of 
supply for these articles was cut off by the obstrue- 
tions whicn the rebels threw in the way of naviga- 
ting the Mississippi river, and the general non-in- 
tercourse with the lower country, Whatever 
might have been done under ordinary cireum- 
stances, the people now felt the necessity of turn- 
ing their attention to the production of an article 
which was regarded asigdispensable, In reference 
to this, it seems almost like a special providenée 
that the Chinese s@gar-cane should have been in- 
troduced at the time it was, Its culture was en- 
gaged in extensively in 1861, and with no better 
facilities than those with which every farm-house 
is provided, a large quantity of sirup was produced 
that year-—the quality, of course, varying according 
to the skill of the makers, and other causes, but 
on the wholeso good that it was used in the fam- 
ilies of farmers in place of the southern molasses, 
Last year, a still larger extent of land was planted 
with the cane, and the quantity of sirup increas- 
ed—Illinois producing not less than 2,000,000 of 
gallons, and Iowa 8,000,000. 

“The capacity of the country to produce sirup to 
any extent, has thus been demonstrated.” 


The beet is also being fairly tested as a sngar 
producer. Soiae 400 acres of beets are now under 
cultivation within 100 miles of the city, for Mr, 
Betonsr, of the Chicago Sugar Refinery, and strong 
hopes are expressed of its success. 





To Prevent Fires rrom Trasine Horses.— 
Take two or three smal! handfulls of walnut leaves, 
upon which pour to or three quarts of soft cold 
water; letit infuse one night, and pour the whole, 
next morning, into a kettle, and Jet it boil for 15 


minutes. When cold, it will be fit for use, No 
more is required than to wet a sponge, and before 
the horse goes ont of the stable, let those parts 
which are most irritated be smeared over with the 
liquor, 
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STOCK AND FARMING IN KENTUCKY. 





Pror. Wernerett, of the Boston Cultivator, 
has visited the farm of Brurvs J. Oray, of Paris, 
Ky. He speaks highly of his herd of Short- 


horns: 

“ At his stables he had four as fine bulls as we 
saw in the State. His two largest bulls weigh 
about 2,200 pounds each. Duke of Paris, a two- 
year-old bull, weighs about: 1,700 pounds. He 
gained 240 pounds in 40 days, when a yearling, 
and 206 pounds in 30 days. His cows and young 
stock are all very fine and give admirers of good 
stock pleasure to look at them as they roam over 
the fine blue-grass pastures of that region. 

“Mr Oxay’s stables are the finest I have ever 
seen. They are arranged on the box-stall system, 
these severally being 6 feet by 9. When he wishes 
to stable more than ;these will accommodate, 
the stable barn being 200 feet long, he ties two an- 
imals in a stall. Otherwise one animal is turned 
loose into a stall. The stalls are on each side of 
the passage-way running through the barn. A rail- 
way runs through upon which a car is moved con- 
taining the feed to be served to the cattle as they 
need. At one end of the stable barn, he has a 
cutting machine and a crusher for corn and cobs 
which are worked by horse-power and used when 
desired. This is ths best cattle barn or stable I 
have ever seen. 

“‘Tt should be borne in mind that young cattle 
will live out all winter cn the blue-grass pastures 
and be in a better condition in the spring than if 
fed on hay in a.stable. This, Mr. Cray said, is 
confirmed by experience and observation. Thus 
a farmer in New England will not fail to observe 
that a Kentucky stock-breeder and grazier has 
fhany very important advantages over him. The 
pastures are not only of a very superior quality 
now, but areso the year round. Snow interferes 
but slightly, ordinarily, with the cattle that live 
out, 

“ Speaking of the advantages derived from the in- 
troduction of Shorthorn cattle in Massachusetts 
over any and allother kinds, Mr. Cray said, that 
on reading the State Auditor’s report of his State, 
it appeared that while in those parts of. the Com- 
monwealth where Shorthorns are introduced, the 
cattle are valued at from $20 to $25 a head, while 
in parts where this breed as yet has not been in- 
troduced, the valuation per head is set down at 
from $3 to $5. Thus it is evident to all, that the 
advantages derived from the introduction of good 
blood, aye, the best known, are very great both in 
a public and private view. 

“Mr, Cray mentioned another interesting fact 


bearing on this point. The farmers in a certain 
community being unwilling to pay $5 for the ser- 
vice of a fine thorough-bred bull, or to pay the 

rice demanded for him, received this proposition ; 
Phe owner of the bull told them that hé wonld 


allow him to serve their cows as follows: ‘I will 
agree to pay you the ordinary price for your calves 
at acertain age’-—which was about the average 
price—to which they readily agreed. When the 
time for the delivery of the calves arrived, many 
were unwilling totulfil the contract, as they saw 
the owner of the bull would get more, in tie in- 


KKK 
creased value of the calves over those go 
an ordinay bull, than he asked for the ball rrehi.f 
son before. Such statements as the above. f 
one of the most celebrated stock-breeders of the 
United States, fully confirms what the writer has 
often said on this subject, to wit: that it is better 
far better, to use a thorough-bred Shorthorned 
bull, a good stock animal, and pay for it, no matter 
whether the farmer intends to raise or veal his 
calves, than to use an ordinary gradé or scrub for 
nothing.” 





PICKLING WHEAT TO PREVENT SMUT, 


Tue practice of moistening seed wheat with 
fermented chamber-lye, and then drying it with 
slaked lime, to prevent smut, is almost universal 
ir England, and is becoming quite common in some 
parts of the West. When wheat is liable to smut, this 
operation should never be neglected. It is very 
little trouble, and in most cases it is a sure prevent- 
ive of smut. Sometirmes, instead of chamber-lye, 
salt-brine is used. This answers the same purpose, 
but we much prefer the chamber-lye. 

The philosophy of the process is briefly this: 
The spores of smut adhere to the seeds. When 
the seeds germinate and grow, the spores pass 
with the circulation of the plant, and the crop be- 
comes smuty. Now if the seed is pickled with 
chamber-lye or brine, and dusted over with lime, 
the spores of the smut are destroyed and the crop 
escapes. j 
We find the following statement “going the 
rounds,” without credit, and copy it as showing 
the advantages of pickling seed wheat: 

“ A Kentucky farmer says that in the fall of 
1858 he prepared 20 acres of Jand for wheat, and 
at the same time his brother, whose farm adjoined 
his, prepared ten acres. The land,seed and mode 
of preparation, and time of sowing, were the same, 
The only difference . was, he says, ‘my brother 
soaked his wheat before sowing, in strong brine, 
and then rolled in lime, while I sowed mine with- 
out either. Now mark the result: At threshing 
time my yield was 134 bushels to the acre—which 
was about an average yield in the neighborhood— 
while my brother's averaged 22} bushels to the 
acre. Still further, my wheat was damaged by 
the smut, while my brother’s was entirely free 
from smut and all foreign seeds.’ ” ’ 

We should be afraid to “‘ soak” the seed in strong 
brine. All that is necessary is to sprinkle the 
| wheat—sliming it till every seed is moistened, and 

With chamber-lye there is 
| less danger of injuring the seed. 





then drying in lime. 


——— me me 





Linseep Tra, made by pouring two gallons of 
boiling water over a pint of flax seed, is said to be 
| excellent fur horses troubled with a cough. 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE STATE FAIR. 





Tur show of Fruits and Flowers at the New 
York State Fair at Utica was not equal to that at 
Rochester last year, but there was nevertheless a 
magnificent display. There is no place on the 
continent where as fine a show of fruits can be 
made as in this city. For wheat and fruit the 
“Genesee Country” is confessedly unsurpassed, 
At the State Fair this year, Rochester carried 
off nearly all the premiums on fruit, flowers 
and grain. The best wheat, oats and bar- 
ley were from Rochaster. So of vegetables, the 
best celery, turnips, beets, parsneps, tomatoes, egg- 


plants, Lima beans, radishes and parsley Were all | | 


from Rochester. The best apples, pears, grapes, 
plums and nectarines were all from Rochester, and 
¢s0 were many of the finest and best flowers. 

The Superintendent of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment at the Utica Fair was amazed at the number 
of entries. He was entirely unprepared for such 
an avalanche of fruits and flowers. The collec- 
tions of one or two of our Rochester nurserymen 
alone filled all the plates and bottles he thought 
would be needed for the entire exhibition, On 
Wednesday morning,-when we arrived on the 
grounds, every thing in “ Floral Hall” was in con- 
fusion. Plates and bottles were in demand, and it 
was impossible to get an adequate supply. Many 
of the flowers had been cut since Monday, and 
were in a wilting condition. Still, with all these 
drawbacks, there was a noble display. 

As we enter the tent the first thing we see is a 
collection of Dahlias from Frost & Co., of Roch- 
ester, embracing fifty-five varieties, Next we have 


‘ a grand floral display from Ertwanegr & Barry, 


of Rochester, and a fine collection of Verbenas, 
Asters, Dahlias, &c., from F. W. Boros, of Utica. 
Next we have a grand show of Phloxes, Dahlias, 
&., from W. B. Smrra, of Syracuse, James 
Viox, of Rochester, so well and favorably-known 
to all lovers of annual flowers, showed fine collee- 


tions of Ten-week Stocks, Double Zinnias, Double 





Portulacca, and some new varieties of Marygold, 
remarkable for the beauty of their foliage. 

But what shall be said of the Frorrs! Time 
would fail to enumerate a tithe of the things well 
worthy of notice. The magnificent collections of 
apples and pears from Errwanerr & Barry, and 
from H. E. Hooxer & Oo., of Rochester, would 
well repay a week’s careful study and examination. 
Here is Cartes Downine, who probably knows 
more about fruits than any man in America. 

“Come with us, Mr. Downrne, and tell us all 
about these fruits.” 

With a pleasant smile he answers: “Twenty 
years ago I thought I knew something about fruits, 
but I have come to the conclusion that I know 
little or nothing about them now. But I will go 
with you. What do you want to see?” 

“T want to see every thing worth looking at, 
but have not more than an hour to spare this 
morning.” 

“Well, here are some nice pears, shown by W. 
G. Watson, of Rochester, N. Y.—well-grown, free 
from specks, and very handsome.” 

“ Not very large.” 

“ Medium-sized fruit is best.” 

“That is a new idea to me. I thought you 
could not have fruit*too large. I supposed we 
thinned out in order to get them larger and of 
better quality; and I theught, too, that pears from 
dwarf trees were better flavored because they 
were larger. But we have no time to discuss such 
questions.” 

“Here are some fine nectarine trees from 
E.titwaneoer & Barry, grown in pots in the open 
air, and some good specimens of fruit.” 

“Their plums, as usual, are remarkably fine. 
Whatever may be said of the trouble of their 
curculio remedy—gathering up all the stung fruit, 
and jarring the curculios from the trees and killing 
then—there is no mistaking the fact that they 
raise the finest and best plums in Western New 
York.” 

“ Here is a noble collection of grapes, native and 
foreign, also from Eruwanerr & Barry.” 

“Did you see what the London Gardener# 
Chronicle last week said of American grapes? 
Some one asks the Editor his opinion of them, and 
he replies: ‘Don’t plant American grapes—they 
are detestable. Imagine gum-arabic, half dissolved 
in water, that has been used to wash a fox, and 
you will have a tolerably correct idea of their 
quality!’ He must have got hold of a Connecticut 
Fox grape.” 
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“With the exception of the Muscat-Ham- 
burgh, I think the Delaware is the best grape grown, 
It is, to my taste, certainiy better than the Black 
Hamburgh.” : 

[If this should meet the eye of the Editor of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, we beg to assure him that 
Mr. Downixe knows what he is talking about, and 
that he is not alone in this opinion. It may be 
perverted taste, but there are. many good judges 
who consider the Delaware, Rebesca, and a dozen 
other varieties of American grapes by no means 
detestable. | 

“ Here is a fine bunch of the Adirondack grape, 
grown by J. W. Baisy, of Plattsburg, N. Y. It 
is nearly ripe, while the Isabella, grown in the same 
locality, is only just beginning to turn color, and 
the Concord is not much farther advanced. Let us 
tasteit. It isa pleasant sweet grape, full of juice, 
but we are inclined to think it lacks character. 
[This is our opinion, not Mr. Downtne’s.] Here 
is a splendid dish of Delaware grapes. What a pity 

it is some one does not thin out 9 few bunches as 
we do the foreign grapes under glass. It would 
greatly increase the size of the berries.” 

“No doubt about that. I have often thought 
I would do so, but having so many other things to 
attend to, I have neglected it. The Delaware is 
inclined to bear too much. [f half the bunches 
were removed from the vines, and half the berries 
cut out from the bunches, there would be more 
fruit and donble the size.” 

O. W. Szerre, of Rochester, shaws a fine collec_ 
tion of thirty-two varieties of hardy grapes. The 
following are fully ripe: Alexander, Blood’s Black, 
Blood’s White, Canby’s August, Delaware, Orevel- 
ing, Franklin, Hartford Prolific, King, Logan, 
Northern Muscatine and Oporto. Most of the 
other varieties, with the exception of E:nily, Clara, 
Anna, Cassidy, To-Kalon and Chapin,.were nearly 
ripe. Diana was at least two weeks later than 
Delaware. 

D. 8. Herrron, of Utica, showed twenty-five 
varieties of grapes, prominent among which was 
Allen’s Hybrid—a large, handsome white grape, 
somewhat resembling Rebecca, and ripening about 
the same time. It has this advantage over the 
Rebecca: the vine is thriftier and healthier. The 
leaves of Rebecca are apt to blister in a hot sun, 
but otherwise it is a most valuable sort, and one 
we can not dispense with. Ontario, in this collec- 
tion, is small, late, and poor every way. 

The Pleasant Valley Wine Company, of Ham- 


———= 

varieties of grapes of superior excellence, There 
is something very remarkable in their location 
among the hills of Steuben county. The Catawba, 
which is decidedly uncertain at Rochester under 
the most favorable circumstances, ripens perfectly 
at Hammondsport, and is considered the best grape, 
Next to Catawba, the Diana is considered the most 
valuable grape for wine. They showed a bunch 
of Isabella that was perfectly ripe, and weighed 
over one pound, The vine had been girdled. The 
crop of Hartford Prolific this year was gathered 
and sent to New York on the 8d of September, 
perfectly ripe. 

J. H. Rezp, of Utica, showed some nice Sweet- 
water grapes, ripened in the open air. 

Dr. Syivestsr, of Lyons, exhibited a fine colles- 
tions of pears, apples and grapes—among the lat- 
ter, the Oporto, together with samples of the wine 
made from it. This wine was really very good— 
more nearly resembling Port than anything -else 
of the kind made in this country, and infinitely su- 
perior to the stuff usually sold under that name, 

Dr. 8. also showed a plate of English Russet ap- 
ples two years old, and in perfect condition. He 
had sixty barrels of this variety last fall. which he 
packed in barrels, They kept. so well that in 
April, when they were sold, the buyer thought it 
unnecessary to have them picked over, 

Frost & Oo., of Rochester, among other fine 
fruits, showed a collection of seven varieties of 
crab-apples. 


partment worthy of mention, but our space for- 
bids. 





Bouquets From Evertastine FLowers.—For a 
year or two past Mr. James Viok, of this city, has 
made and exhibited some very beautiful bouquets 
of everlasting flowers, that wi!l keep all winter. A 
correspondeat of the New York Hvening Post, in 
an account of the recent International Exhibition 
at Hamburg, says: “Among other objects of 
special interest, I wish particularly to mention two 
very beautiful ‘everlasting bouquets,’ formed of 
dried plants and leaves, made and contribated bya 
lady of New York, whose name is unknown to 
This 
style of ornament, though popular enough in Amer- 
ica, is quite novel here, and the fair contributor 


will be pleased to learn that her handiwork is 
heartily appreciated.” 


Commissioner Wrient and the committee. 





An exchange says early apples packed in dry 
sand, in barrels, and placed in adry cellar, keep re- 
mairkatly well. They have been kept entirely 





mondseport, Steuben county, N. Y., showed a dozen 





sound till the following June. 


There were many other things in the Fruit De-’ 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


wRiTTeN FoR THE GENESEE FARMER BY W. D.) LOTHROP. 





que RED ASTRACHAN AND WILLIAMS’ APPLES. 


Cultivators are much divided upon the relative 
yalue of these early apples. The former has been 
extensively disseminated, and now makes its ap- 

ce in the Boston market. Some, pleased 
with its good traits—very rapid and Joxuriant 
wth, and large and peculiarly beautiful frait— 
a placed it above the Williams, Others, re- 
garding its acidity and liability to rot on the tree, 
have placed it below. In the middle of August, 
these two apples stand out conspicuously. Four 
or five years ago, when very fine specimens of both 
kinds were on exhibition at the Massachusetts 
florticultural Society, I spoke of the great beauty 
of the Astrachan to a gentleman present. “Ob!” 
said he, “no comparison in value to the Williams’.” 
[felt somewhat disposed then to demur, but can 
pot say to-day that the gentleman was wrong. I 
have them both in bearing. By picking the As- 
trachan as soon as they get well colored, and 
placing them in a dry place, their propensity to rot 
is checked, they soon become mellow, and their 
acidity is so reduced that they are very agreeable 
in the hot season, and never cloy the appetite. 
The Williams is not so rapid a grower, nor so 
early a bearer, and requires the best of soil to 
bring them up handsomely; they are then splen- 
did, and being always of a mild, agreeable flavor, 
and of beauty unsurpassed, I regard it, for a sum- 
mer apple, very near perfection. It brings the 
highest price in market, and as it is so good a 
table apple, it will probably have the precedence 
with fruit dealers (as it keeps well) and their 
patrons, the public, even” when the Astrachan be- 
comes better known---although the latter has 
brought great prices. Speaking to a farmer a few 
days since in reference to the Williams, he said he 
had been advised to graft it extensively for the 
market, and he felt disposed to do so, if his trees 
were sufliciently young and vigorous. 
THE RAPID GROWTH OF FOREST TREES, 


Some middle-aged men, who are too illiberal to 
plant for posterity, I have often heard complain 
that it was no use to plant forest trees for beauty, 
and shude, as their growth Was so slow that they 
should never enjoy them in their grace and state- 
liness, And these remarks have been particularly 
applied to the Elm. I confess myself that they 
grow much faster than I supposed they did. But 
here are some facts: A gentleman in this town, in 
1850, had several Elms well-planted in the street 
in front of his dwelling. The soil was very fair, 
and the trees were about two inches in diameter, 
Now, in 1863, thirteen years since, the largest one 
measures 43 inches in circumference, and is nearly 
40 feet. in hight, which, by deducting two inches 
for the tree when set, leaves 14 inches in diameter 
for thirteen years’ growth—a little more than an 
inch a year. This is the best growth of the Elm I 
have ever seen. 

The same year, a gentleman being anxious to 
shade a new house, planted several of the Abele 
or Silver-leaf Poplar, all of which were suckers 
brought from a neighbor's, grasped in one hand. 
They were set in a very hard, rocky soil, and this 








year one of them measures 50 inches in cireum- 
ference, being nearly 17 inches in diameter, with 
top enongh to threaten spaee—and all the growth 
of thirteen years, This is doing better than the 
Elm, as we shduld expect from the tree’s known 
character for gross feeding. 

On my own grounds I have several Oaks from 
80 to 40 feet in hight, which were suffered to re- 
main for their great beauty, especially when inter- 
spersed ‘with other ornamental trees and shrubs 
from the nursery. In 1850, one was only two 
raoher through, now it is 11, and about 26 teet in 
hight. z 

So it appears that the Abele makes more then an 
inch a year in diameter, the Elm about an inch, 
and the Oak a little less. 


VEGETABLE FARMERS, 


A neighbor of mine—not a farmer, however—is 
mugh “exercised” at the money the vegetable 
farmers are making near Boston this season—and 
other seasons also, “There’s the L——'s,” says 
he, “who got into the city fifty bushels of toma- 
toes when they were worth $5.00 per bushel. and 
got the cash. They keep three teams going all the 
season, and by high manaring are enabled to turn 
out all the cash vegetables in season to command 
the highest price—such as rhubarb, asparagus, let- 
tuce, pears, potatoes, corn, turnips, &. And Mr, 
P., he got $20 for two bushels of tomatoes by get- 
ting them in extra early.” 

The present season all garden produce is very 
high, as labor is scarce; and in fact, at other sea- 
sons the farmers near Boston find the raising of 
garden produce the most profitable husbandry, as 
it brings the readiest cash, But the business re- 
quires a good deal of energy and industry, which 
every farmer does not possess. So profitable do 
the tarmers of West Cambridge find the raising of 
early vegetables, that thrifty orchards have been 
dug up for this purpose. Yet others will let their 
land remain comparatively idle, and wonder how 
A. and B. pocket so much money! 

West Med ford, Mass. : 


BLUE GLASS FOR SEED BEDS. 


R. Hunt, Secretary of the Royal ‘ Polytechnic 
Society, says that ‘The light which permeates col- 
ored glass partakes to some considerable extent of 
the character of the ray, which corresponds with * 
the glass in color. Thus, blue glass admits the 
chemical rays, to the exclusion, or nearly so, of 
all the ethers. Yellow glass admits only the per- 
meation of the luminous rays, while red glass cuts 
off all but the heating rays—which pass it freely. 
This affords us a very easy method of growing 
plants under the influence of any particular light 
which may be desired. The fact to which I would 
particularly call attention is, that the yellow and 
red rays are destructive to germination, whereas, 
under the influence of violet, indigo or blue, the 
process is quickened in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, The plants will grow most loxuriantly be- 
neath glass of ablue character, but beneath the 
yellow and red glasses the natural process is en- 
tirely checked. Indeed, it will be found that at 
any period during the early life of a plant, its 
growth may be checked by exposing it to the ac- 
tion of red or yellow light.” 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


Centributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





Sweer Crper anv Pickies.—A correspondent of the 
New York Observer gives the following directions for 
sweet cider and pickles, with such a-tone of authority 
that there must be something good in them: 

“Sweet Ciper.—When it has fermented a very little, re- 
move all foreign substances by straining or other means; 
add to each barrel about four quarts of horse-radish roots, 
and you will have cider, both sweet and pleasant, that will 
remain in that same state as long as you can reasonably 
desire. While the radish does not destroy the life, it im- 
parts an agreeable flavor, and prevents fermentation.” 

“You see, Mr. Editor, I go for the sweet things: sweet 
cider, sweet pickles-and sweet cabbage. Take ripe sweet 
apples, whole or ‘quartered’ (the same as all Gaul was, 
as we read in Caesar's: Commentaries), tomatoes partly 
ripe, cucumbers green or ripe, (ripe are much the best,) 
musk melons green or partly ripe; remove the skin and 
seeds from the last two, steep in weak brine twelve hours, 
boil in good cider-vinegar until soft enough to be eaten 
without good teeth, add as much and as good sugar as 
your husband will furnish—after paying his taxes—a lit- 
tle cassia, a crushed horse-radish root as large as your 
thumb, for each gallon, and you will have sweet pickles 
that adyspeptic can eat—fit to be set before aking. The 
horse-radish will prevent fermentation, and they will re- 
main good for a year, if you don’t eat them sooner—which 
you will be likely to do, if you love good thipgs. Ifyou 

wish to spoil them, and to learn by sad experience that 
you posess, as CarLyLe says, ‘that infernal apparatus 
called a stomach,’ add all manner of spices to suit your 
depraved taste.” 





Receipts ror tae Sick.—Mesers. Editors.—I send you 
two most valuable receipts for your widely-read paper. I 
know the nurses in the hospitals can use them to advan- 
tage—particularly the one for soup. It is similar to 
beef-tea, and instead of a day it takes about an hour, I 
recently used this receipt for one of our precious wound- 

*ed officers, who the Doctor thought would not live to 

reach his home in Massachusetts, to try and give him 
strength for his journey.—A Virginian, in New York 
Observer. 


Beer Sove ror tae Sicx.—Broil a beefsteak on the 
gridiron and preserve the gravy that runs from it; then 
chop the steak up fine and put it with the gravy that ran 
from it and about a quart of cold water. Let it boil well, 
and then strain it. Season with salt and nutmeg. It is 
just as nourishing as beef-tea. 


Diet ror Draraa@a.—Roast some rice as you would 
coffee; then grind it in a coffee-mill; then dissolve two 
ounces of gum arabic in one pint of hot water; when 
dissolved put in a tea-cup of rice and let it boil twenty 
minutes, or until it is the consistency of mush, (if too 


a 
of gum arabic dissolved in :ne pint of water and th 
boiled twenty minutes.) ws 


Precait11.—Piecalilli is a mixture of all kinds of 
pickles. Select pickles, from the salt brine, of a Uniform 
size and of various colors—as small cucumbers, button 
onions, small bunches of cauliflowers, carrots cut in - 
fanciful shape, radishes, radish-pods, Cayenne. 
mace, ginger, olives, limes, grapes, strips of horseradish, 
&c. Arrange your selection tastefully in glass jars, and 
pour over them a liquor prepared in the following man. 
ner: To one gallon of white wine vinegar add eight 
tablespoonfuls of salt, eight of mustard flour, four of 
ground ginger, two of pepper, two of allspice, two of 
turmeric, and boil altogether one minute. The mustard 
and turmeric must be mixed together by vinegar before 
they are put into the liquor; when the liquor has boiled, 
pour itipto a pan, cover it closely, and when it has be 
come cold pour it into the jars containing the pickles; 
cover the jars with cork and bladder, and let them stang 
six months, when they will contain good pickles. Piceg. 
lilli is an excellent accompaniment to many highly-ses. 
soned dishes; if well put up it will keep for years, If 
you like oil in the piccal:lli, it should be braided with the 
vinegar, and added with them to the boiling liquor. 
Germantown Telegraph. 


Yeast.—We find in an exchange this receipt for yeast 
which we give hoping that some of our lady readers will 
try it, and if itis good, inform us of the fact: 

“Put a handful of hops in a tin basin, and pour on 
them a little more than a quart of boiling water, Boj) 
them five or eight minutes, then strain off the water, 
throw away the hops, and add to the water six potatoes, 
pared and sliced; boil them till they are very tender; 
then pour the water on a half pint of flour, two table 
spoonfuls sugar, one teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful 
ginger. Mash the potatoes fine and add to the other in- 
gredients. Set the mixturein a moderately warm plage 
to rise, and in three days you wi!i have some excellent 
yeast that will keep a long time in a cool place. Ties 
cloth over the crock while it is rising, but when fully 
risen cover ¢lose. By adding a teacupful of yeast this, 
will rise in one day.” 


Dame Caxe.—Two cups of sugar, one-half cup of bat 
ter, three cups of flour, one cup of milk, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful cream-tartar, one half teaspoonful soda, 


A New Bep-Bua Trar.—While the skilful Apiarians 
have contrived effective traps for the bee-moth, why bas 
it never occurred to anyone to make a similar applica 
tion of mechanical ingenuity to the relief of poor humans 
beset with insect enemies? The thing has been finally 
conjured up, and now every bed has its bed-bug trap, a 
well as every bee-hive its moth-trap—both being much om 
the same principle, to wit: Take a board, say a foot wide 
and four feet long, puncture it with many holes with 4 


small bit, put it inside of the head-board and next to the 
bed and pillows; if there is a bug about he will find his 
way to the holes in the board soon. Take it out of its 
place every morning, hold it over the fire or water, 

give it a few raps with a hammer; then put it in place 








thick, as you use it, thin it with hot water.) I saw a 
desperate case cured by this most valuable remedy. (A | 
teacupful of toasted and then ground rice to two ounces 





and repeat. This 1s catching the insects in a harry, and 


upon philosophical principles—the he~* 
yet heard of. 
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THE HUSBANDMAN, 


BY F. P. SWEET. 


Within the spongy fallow ground 
I sow the yellow corn, 

And many a hijl the seed hath found, 
k’ef sounds the dinner-born. 





Out in the meadow’s dewy calm 
I swing the ringing ecythe ; 

The corn-crake knows tull well the steel 
That spares her brood alive. 


The passive steers against the yokes 
Bend their stont sticks in twain ; 

And clumsy wheels, with muddy spokes, 
Bear up the laden wain. 


wong by my hands, the heavy flail 
Falis,on the unshecked grain; 

And through the barn the gentle gale 
Bears off the chaff like rain. 


Askant they gaze, the brindle cows, 
And chew their cud in peace; 

The hands that guide the stubborn plows 
The fragrant streams release. 


The setting sun the hill-top lights, 
But shadows fill the plain; 

And homeward comes the bird in flights, 
And fowls, their roosts te gain. 


She spreads the evening board with white, 
My quiet wife, for me; 

And sets the children all in sight, 
Their father’s face to see. 


The night comes on, and darkness hides 
The children’s faces small; 

Te me they are my earthly guides— 
To them I’m all in all. 


The house is stili—the crickets chirp, 
And frogs sing in the reeds; 

But underneath the trees, so dark, 
I’ve sown immortal sveds. 





BeautiruL Auttecory.—The late John J. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, was at one time engaged in defending a 
man who had been indicted for a capital offense. After 
an elaborate and powerful defense, he closed his effort by 
the following striking and beeutiful allegory : 

“When God in his eternal counsel conceived the 
thought of man’s creution, he called to him the three 
ministers who waft constantly upon the throne—Justice, 
Truth and Mercy—and thus addressed them: ‘Shall we 
make man?’ Then said Justice: ‘O God, make him not, 
for he witl trample upon thy laws.’ Truth made an 
answer also: ‘O God, make him not, for he will polute 
thy sanctuaries,’ But Mercy, dropping down upon her 
knees, and looking up through her tears, exclaimed: ‘O 
God, make cn? will watch over him with my care 
through ali the dark paths which he may have to tread.’ 
Then God made man and said to him: ‘O man, thou art 
the child of Mercy; go and deal with thy brother.’” 


The jury, when he had finished, were drowned in tears, 
and against evidence, and what must have beea their own 
convictions, brought in # verdict of not guilty. 





A Sampce or Arkansas Exoquence.—“ The Court will 
please to observe,” said an Arkansas lawyer, “that the 
gentleman from,the East has given them a very learned 
speech. He has roamed with old Romulus, socked with 
old Socrates, ripped with old Euripides, and cantered 
with Cantharides! but what, your Honor, what does he 
know about the law of old Arkansaw?” 





Wuicn is the fastest, heat or cold? Heat, because you 
can catch a cold. 





A Dirricutr Question Answerep.—“ Can any one tell 
why, when Eve was mapufectured from one of Adam’s 
ribs, a hired girl wasn’t madg at the same time to wait 
on her?” We can, easy! Because Adam never came 
whining to Eve with « ragged stocking to be darned, a 
collar-string to be sewed on, or a glove to be mended, 
“right away, quick, now!” Because he never read the 
newspaper until the sun got down behind the puim-trees, 
and then stretching himself, yawned out, “Aint supper 
“most ready, my.dear?” Not be. He made the fire and 
hung over the tea-kettle himself, we'll venture, and pulled 
the radishes, peeled the bananas, and did every thing 
else that he’d ought to. He milked the cows, fed the 
chickens, and looked after the pigs himself. He never 
brought home half a dozen friends to dinner, when Eve 
hadn’t any fresh pomegranates, and the mango season 
was over! He never stayed out until eleven o'clock to a 
“ward meeting,” hurrahing for an out-and-out candi- 
date, and then scolded because poor dear Eve was sitting 
up and crying inside the gates. He never played bil- 
liards, nor drove fast hgrses, nor choked Eve with cigar- 
smoke. He never loafed around corner groceries, while 
solitary Eve was rocking little Cain’s cradle at Lome, In 
short, he didn’t think she was specially created for the 
purpose of waiting on him, and wasn’t under the im- 
pression that it disgraced a man to lighten his wife’s 
cares a little. That’s the reason that Eve did not need a 
hired girl, and we wish it was the reason that none of 
her fair descendants did.—Life Illustrated. 





Corners.—Corners have always been popular. The 
chimney corner, for instance, is endeared to the weart 
from the earliest to the latest hours of existence. The 
corner cupboard! What stores of sweet things it con- 
tained for us in youth—with what luxuries its shelves 
have groaned in manhood! A snug corner in a will! 
Whoever objected to such a thing? A corner in a 
woman’s heart! Once get there and you may soon com- 
mand the whole domain. Acorner in the Temple of 


Fame! Arrive at that and you become immortal. A 
street corner! Hang around that and you soon become 
a loafer. 





Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a higher re- 
spect to wealth than to talent; for wealth, although it be 
a far less efficient source of power than talent, happens 
to be far more intelligible. 





Many a man thinks it a virtue that keeps him from 
turning a rascal, when it is only a full stomach. One 
should be careful and not mistake potatoes for principles. 





Ir you wish to cure a scolding wife never fail to laugh 
at her with all you might until she ceases, then kiss her. 


“| Sure cure. 





Wary are country girls’ cheeks like French calico? 
Because they are warrented to wash and retain their 
color. 





“Tue impulse of the moment,” as the soda-water said 
to the cork when the string was cut. 





A wueeL, unlike a horse, runs the better for being 
“tired.” ’ 
So id 
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HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


An honest old German of Brooklyn, New York, who, 
by picking up bones about the streets, had saved enough 
to purchiase a cheap lot in the suburbs of the city, left 
the streets as a picker, and commenced as a trader—buy- 
ing the bones of the chiffoniers and selling them to the 
bone-black makers. He drew his hand-cart filled with 
bones, twice a day, purchased from the pickers, At night 
he would cross the ferry with his empty cart to his home— 
net exactly empty, however, for it always contained at 
least one brick, which he never was at a loss to find in the 
streets of New York. His daily brick was deposited on 
his lot, and in the course of time old Jacob waxed rich 
enough to think of building a house on his lot. His 
bricks had by this time become a considerable pile, so 
considerable indeed that he actually built a snug little 
two-story house without being obliged to call on the 
brick-maker for a single one, Old Jacob certainly got a 
cheap house. After he built his house, as he still 
brought over his cart nightly, and was not in want of 
bricks, he brought over one .or more cobble-stones at 
every trip; so that by the time the street was ordered to 
be paved, he saved the exptnse of paving-stones, furnish- 
ing his stock on hand. Now, this old man thought it no 
sin to pick up an isolated: brick or stone—they belonged 
tonoone. To have taken a brick from a pile, or any 
stone from a %eap, would have been, in Jacob’s eyes, 
stealing, and the old man would have rather gone home 
empty. No! Jacob’s house is more honest than many a 
Fifth Avenue brown-stone front. 











MEMORY. 


Sir Wittram Hawitron tells some marvellous stories 
in his lectures on “Memory.” Ben Johnson could not 
only repeat all he had written, but whole books he had 
read! Niebuhr in his youth was employed in one of the 
public offices of Denmark, where part of a book of ac- 
counts having been lost, he restored it from his recollec- 
tion. Seneca complains of old age, because he can not, 
as he once did, repeat two thousand names in the order 
they were read to him; and avers that on one occasion, 
when at his studies, two hundred unconnected verses hay- 
ing been pronounced by different pupils of his preceptor, 
he repeated them in a reversed order, proceeding from 
the last to the first uttered. A quick and retentive 
memory, both of words and things, is an invaluable 
treasure, and may be had by any one who will take the 
pains. Theodore Parker, when in the divinity school, 
had a notion that his memory was defective and needed 
looking after, and be had an immense chronological chart 
hung up in his room, and tasked himself to commit the 
contents, all the names and dates from Adam and the 


year one, down to Nimrod, Ptolemy, Soter, Heliogabalus, 
andthe rest. Our verbal memory soonest fails us, unless 
we attend to it and keep it in fresh order. A child will 
commit and recite verbatim easier than an adult, and girls 
than boys. To keep the verbal memory fresh, it is capital 
exercise to study and recite new languages, or commit 





—a ll . 
THE TOOLS GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 





Ir is not tools that make the workman, but the trained 
skill and perseverance of the man himself. Indeed, itis 
proverbial that the bad workman never yet had & good 
tool. Some one asked Opie by what wonderful Procesy 
he mixed his colors. “I mix them with my brains, sir,” 
was his reply. It is the same with every workman who 
would excel. Ferguson made marvelous things—sueh gg 
his wooden clock, that accurately measured the hours. 
by means of a common penknife, a tool in everybody's 
hands; but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A pan of 
water and two thermometers were the tools by which Dr. 
Black discovered latent heat; and a prism, a lens, and g 
sheet of pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the compo 
sition of light and the origin of color. An eminent 
foreign savant once called upon Dr. Wollaston, and rp 
quested to be shown over his laboratory, in which 
science had been enriched by so many important discoy. 
eries, when the Doctor took him into a study, and point. 
ing to an old tea-tray on the table, containing a fep 
watch-glasses, tost-papers, a small balance and a blow. 
pipe, said: “ There is all the laboratory I have!” Stop 
hard learned the art of combining colors by closely study- 
ing butterflies’ wings; he would often say that no one 
knew what he ewéd to these tiny insects. A burnt stick 
and a barn-door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and cap 
vas. Berwick first practiced drawing on the cottage 
walls of his native village, which he covered with 
sketches in chalk; and Benjamin West made his firgt 
brushes out of a cat’s tail. Ferguson laid himself down 
in the fields by night in a blanket, and mace a map of 
the beavenly bodies, by means of a thread with small 
beads on it, stretched betweén his eye and the stars, 
Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud of its lightning 
by means of a kite made with two cross-sticks and 4@ 
handkerchief. Watt’ made his. first model of the con- 
densing steam-engine out of an old anatomist’s syringe, 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection. Gifford 
worked his first problem in mathematics, when a cob- 
bler's apprentice, upon small scraps of leather, which he 
beat smooth for tbe purpose, while Rittenhouse, the as 
tronomer, first calculated the eclipses on his plow 
handle.—Smiles’ Self-Help. i 





My first is no disgrace to tell; 

Without the seeond you can not spell; 

The third will help you to a wife, 

To bless or curse you all your life. 
Love-letter. 


Way is a wash-woman a great fool? Because she sets 
ont the tubs to catchesoft water when it is raining hard. 

How can it be proved that a horse has six legs? Be 
cause he has fore legs in front and two behind. 

Wuar sort of birds make cool summer pantaloons? 
Russia ducks. 

Way are the Marys the most amiable of their sex? Be 
cause they can always be Molly-fied. 

Wur are the teeth like verbs? Because they are regi 
lar, irregular and efective. 


Waar must you add to nine to make six? §, for ix 





and treasure up choice passages, making them a part of 
our mental wealth. 


with S is six. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1864," 





Ox the last page of This number will be found a list 
of the Premiums we offer to those disposed to act as 
agents for the Genesee Farmer for 1864. 

Our club rates remain unchanged—only fifty cents « 
year, - 

To single subscribers the price will be seventy-five cents 
syear. We make this difference in price for two rea- 
sons: 1st. It is far less labor to mail the papers to club 
subscribers, and costs less for. wrappers. 2d. We want 
to give our friends as much inducement to form clubs as 
possible. We accordingly put our club rates at the very 
lowest figure at which such a paper can be published. 
Paper is still very high, and is likely to be higher, and 
everything we use has advanced in price, and is still ad- 
vancing. Our profits on a fifty cent subscription to the 
Genesee Farmer are not five cents a year! 

We have a strong love for scientific and practical agri- 
culture and horticulture, and are willing to labor for its 
advancement. We receive many gratifying letters that 
encourage us to believe that our efforts are appreciated. 
We trust that all those who think the Genesee Farmer 
worthy of their patronage, and of that of their neigh- 
bors, will do us the favor to speak to their friends about 
it at this time. 4 

To all who subscribe at this time for the next volume we 
will send the Octoher, November and December numbers of 
this year, for nothing. 

We make this liberal offer in hopes of inducing all our 
friends to obtain new subscribers. 

On the last page of this number will be found our offer 
of Premiums to all who obtain subscribers for next year. 
As far as possible we are anxious. to reward every one 
who is wil'ing to help us to extend the circulation and 
inflaence of the Genesee Farmer. 

We will send showbills and subscription lists, free of 
postage, to any one who is willicg to act as agent for us. 





THE GREAT PROVINCIAL FAIR. 





Tue Eighteenth Annual Fair of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of Canada West was held at Kingston, Sept. 22-26. 

Usually the Exhibitions in Canada West are in many 
respects ecual to any on the continent, and in the show 
of wheat and mutton sheep, superior to anything in the 
United States. This year the exhibition was not as good 
as usual. The show of wheat, which is usually to us one 
of the most interesting features of the Fair, was not 
equal to last year. Still there wasa fine display. The 
total entries for wheat and other grain amounted to 512! 
At our own State Fair'they were not a hundred. 

New York must bestir herself. Look at the list of en- 
tries, at the Canada Fair as compared with the New Yo: 


State Fair at Utica: 
N, Y. 
Canada, State. 
Entries of Horses,..........2..sseeee0 Aieive svceee BBL 287 
Entries of Cattle, 401 155 
Entries of Sheep, 484 
Entries of Pigs,.. 106 > 267 
Entries of Poultry, nepssnesee naneaecaespceipoenee. AOE 
Entries of Wheat and Grain, ............-.0+. meet 12 
Entries of Root.and Field Crops, . 285 
Entries of Horticultural products, Vegeiables, | planis 
and flowers, 58 






PoeeeeC EOC COECOeT ICCC OSS eee 


Entries of Agriculiural I »plements, .......-..«..++ 1492 gas 

Entries of Agricultural Implements, for hand,....... 10 

Entries in Arts Department and Miscellaneous, . weds 142616 
Total entrieé, .........2..seesee0e cocccccccccced 4,338 2,064 


The fact is, the active, enterprising young men who 
usually do so much towards making our Fairs interesting 
are gone into the army. Fgrmers are very busy, help is 
scarce, and they have not time to exhibit. 

The above figures are quite complementary to Canadian 
farmers. Their Fair was not as good as usual, but it was 
nevertheless one.that they may well feel proud of. 

The show of borses was excellent, especially for road- 
sters and carriage horses. 

Of cattle, there was a fine display—the Ayrshires being 
most numerous, and the Shorthorn next. Herefords are 
attracting more notice in Canada, and there we: some 
splendid animals on the grounds, There were fifty-four en- 
tries of Galloways. This bardy, black race of cattle has 
obtained a firm foot hold in the Province and is rapidly 
spreading. 

The show of sheep, as usual, was eagaaleas There 
were two hundred and forty nine entries of Leicesters, 
Cotswolds and other long wooled sheep. \South Downs 
were not so numerous. There were but forty-seven en- 
tries, We suspect that the large sheep, which fatten 
more rapidly are more profitable than the South 
Down. The matton is decidely inferior to the latter, and 
in the London market sells for one cent a pound less than 
the South Down. In New York, where many of the 
fut Canadian sheep are sold, there is no difference in 
price, and consequently the large Leicesters and Cots- 
wolds are the most profitable breed. How long this will 
continue is a matter of uncertainty. The majority of | 
people prefer quantity to quality, and it is certain that 
Cotswold mutton can be produced cheaper than South 
Down. 

There was but a smg!] show of pigs, but there were 
many pens of excellent Yorkshire and other large breeds, 
as well as of Suffolks, Improved Berkshires and other 
small breeds. 
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The exhibition of agricultural implements and ma- 
chines was not as large as usual. The western part of 


the province was not represented. A marked feature of 


the show to an American visitor. is the number of long 


handled iron plows. Many of them were painted and 
polished as if they were intended for a drawing room. 


They do excellent work, however, on cleared land. The 


Canadian plowing has a decided English and Scotch 
look—-straight and narrow furrows, turned up at an an- 
gle of 45°, with well finished dead furrows. JoserH 
Hatt exhibited his well known Pitts Thrashing Machine 
and many other articles manufactured at his Canadian 
works in Oshawa. His-tile ditching machine attracted 

uch attention. The soil is broken up by a kind of plow 
pn and is then taken np by a revolving apparatus sim- 
ilar to that used in elevating grain and tumbles on to 
the sides: of the drain. It will cut a drain three feet 
deep. Underdraining is attracting more attention in 
Canada as well as in the States,and such a machine is much 
needed. Lixpsay’s tile making machine was on exhibi- 
tion, and is said to be capable of making ten thousand 
tiles per day. 

There was a fine show of vegetables. In turnips, ruta- 
bagas and cauliflowers the Canadians beat us very de- 
cidedly. In fruits we are far ahead of them—though in 
this respect they are making great advances. As usual 
the Ontario grape was shown, of extraordinary size. We 
suppose this result is obtained by ringing the vine, and 
extra care in cultivation and thinning out the bunches. 

Dr. Beanxe, of St. Catharines, made an excellent display 
of apples, pears, plums and grapes. 

E.twancer & Barry, of this city, also.showed a fine 
collection of fruit, although the rules of the Association 
do not allow them and others from the “ States ” to com- 
pete for the prizes. 

James Fiemina, of Toronto, made an excellent display 
of greenhouse and other plants,|grapes, &c, 








Tae Farmer wo poxs Not Take AN AGRICULTURAL 
Parer.—In a recent address before the Union Agricultu- 
ral Society at Aurora, the Hon. Geo. W. Cuirxton re- 
marked: “The truth is, gentlemen, I have atheory. I 
believe that though a man may be a tolerably good far- 
mer without science, he never can be an excellent one 
without it. I believe that ix order to be an excellent far- 
mer, ‘the man must keep pace with his times—that he 
must read and study, as well as observe and work. Afid 
when I see the fences of a farmer weak and broken, the 
barns shabby, and the stock poor and of indifferent 
breeds, I at once conclude that the woman is slipshod 
and slatternly, that the children are ragged and play tru- 
aut all they cau, and that the man wears a poor coat on 
Sundays if he don’t work on that day, and that he don’t 
take an agricultural paper. You have, I presume, the 
choice of several such papers, and I have nothing to say 
of their comparative merits. Ilove to dip into such a 
paper when I meet it, and I always find in it matter of 
amusement and instruction; and I will add that it gives 
me peculiar pleasure to look into a stray number of the 
Genesee Farmer, identified as it is with the agricultural 
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Nores on THE WEATHER FROM JUNE 15TH To Sz 
151rx, 1863.—The heat of the first half of June was half 
a degree below the average for twenty-six years, ang at 
the last half was 66.5°, which was 2.5° below the mean 
for twenty-six years. The mean of the month was 64g 
or 2.4° below the general mean. The rain gave only Ly 
inch of water—a small quantity for the month. Stray. 
berries were ripe at the middie of the month, and by the 
rain of the 21st became abundant. Before this date thy 
fine cultivated biack cherries became plenty. Still ‘the 
earth was quite dry at the close of the month, and, with 
a heat ranging from 84° to 88° at noon for the last fing 
days, rain was a great necessity. 

Seneca Lake, at Geneva, on the 17th, rose and fej 
about a foot above and below its level, till after sever 
oscillations it came to its level—doubtless caused byg 
gale or water-spout on the lake. 

July gave us a week of quite warm weather, the heat 
at noon being from 82° to 880, The mean of the firs 
half was 74.2°, or 4.2° above the general average. In the 
second half the heat was lower most of the time, and the 
average was near 69.3°, about 1.3° below that for this 
half; and the average of the month about 69°, near ade 
gree below the general average. The last three days of 
July were quite warm, and the beginning of the hg 
period of the papers. _ - 

The rain of the 1st and 2d of July was 1.13 inch, which 
made the holders of empty cisterns glad, and the earth 
itself to smile that the proximity of drouth was not tobe 
found. The rain of the 20th began at 7 P. M. here, at§ 
P. M. in Auburn, and ended early on the 21st; but this 
storm moved eastward, so that it began early (at 3 or4 
A. M.) at Pittsfield, Mass., and rained all day. At Boston 
the storm began in the forenoon. This was a great storm * 
south of us, doing much damage to the Valley Canal 
and south of Mt. Morris, and was a heavy rain over New 
England. Here it gave 1.63 inch of water. The amount 
of rain in July here was 5.03 inches, and nearly made up 
for the previous small supply. At Boston there fell 19 
inches in July. 

August began hot, and so continued to the 12th, making 
the hot period fourteen days—three in July and eleven in 
August. The highest here was not above 90°; but heat 
continued through the night and was on hand in th 
morning. The average heat of this half is 75°, or 45° 
above the general average. Since the 11th the heat has 
been less; but still the weather is warm. The rain of 
the 7th and 8th was 1.48 inches, and of the half month 
2.85 inches. After the rain at the béginning of July, the 
crops matured rapidly. Indian corn sprang up with 
power, for the power was given. The growth of the bob 
tom grass made great additions to our bay, as well as-for 
feed in the pastures, The voice of Plenty is heard: Ie 
thanks be given . 

The last half of August was cool. Its mean temper® 
ture was 64.6°, or 29° below the average for twenty-six 
years. Once the heat was 89°, but generally below 80° ia 
the hottest part of the day, The mean of the month wa 
69.7°, or 1.1° above the general average. The rain of the 
month gave 3.7 inches of water. 

The last half of July is hotter commonly than the firs 





hiatory of this portion of the State. 





half of it, and the last half of August is cooler than éhe 
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frst balf. This year there was over 10° difference—the 
frst half being 75°, and the last half 64.6° ; but in 1853 
the first half was 76.1° —a sfill greater range above the 
average, and the last half 66.6°. 

On the 25th there was a severe frost in Illinois, doing 
great injury to corn and other vegetables. Again on the 
goth was a frost, eastward of the other, as well as in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, &c. August proved to be rather a 


pleasant month, The frost of the 30th was here very 


t. 
se heat in France and England, at least in Paris and 


Londop, in July and August, has been greater than for 
many years. Especially was it true of the days, the 
nights at London being as remarkably cool. 

September opened at 50°, rather cool, and the first 
bslf gave its mean, 61.6°, being 2.8° below the general 
average. The half month has been pleasant and fair, 
sod the fruits have matured. Peaches, pears, plums and 
apples are plenty, but the great demand for their export 
north and east make them rather high. Grapes are also 
in the market. fine and luscious. Indian corn, sweet and 
common, have so advanced that the crop is considered 
aE warmest day was 71.7°, and its noon 83.3°, on 
the 15th. The coldest day was 50°, on the 4th, but the 
coldest morning was 41°, on the 10th, which gave us a 
little frost, and more out of the city. 

The cultivated shrub, the fig-leafed Althea, with rose, 
purple, or white flowers, is yet in blossom, The beauti- 
fall exotic, Oleander, still shows some of its fine flowers. 

The wheat harvest has been great in England and 
France. 

Absence of the Observer has delayed the notes on July 
ad August to September. 


Dovexe tHe CrrcuLation. — It is our intention to 
double the circulation of the Genesee Farmer the coming 
year. Farmers never were so prosperous as now, and 
we feel certain that all that is necessary to add twenty 
thousand subscribers to our list is to let the intelligent 
farmers and horticulturists of the United Statestand Canada 
know the value of the paper. This we will endeavor to do by 
a liberal system of advertising the present fall. But will 
not those who now take the Farmer lerid a helping hand? 
Will you, kind reader, do what you can for us? You can 
help us materially. Speak to your neighbors; show 
them acopy of the paper. Tell them how cheap it is— 
and if you think it is worthy of their patronage, tell 
them so, They will subscribe if you ask them to do so. 
Tell them if they subscribe now for 1864 they will receive 
the October, November and December numbers of this 
year for nothing. If you are willing to act as agent send 
for one of our large show bills and subscription lists. 
They will be sent free of charge by return mail. Any 
thing you can do for us will be gratefully appreciated. 


New Tyre anv Berrer Parer.—The Genesee Farmer 
for 1864 will be printed on entirely new type and better 
paper, and he otherwise improved in appearance. It 
Will contain more reading matter, and it is our intention 





To Farmers’ Sons.—A few days ago a farmer from 
Ontario county came into our office and said : 

“ My son got up aclub of subseribers for you last year, 
but he has not received bis premium; and he wanted me 
to call at your office and get it.” 

“He shall have it with the greatest pleasure. We al- 
ways pay our premiums promptly, but mistakes will 
sometimes occur; but then we are always willing to ree- 
tify. What book is he entitled to?” 

“It was a fifty cent book. But I thought I would get 
the bound volumes of the Rural Annual for the last eight 
years, and pay the difference. What do they cost?” 

“We send them by mail for $2.50, and there is no 
cheaper book published.” 

“My son is very fond of reading about agriculture. 
He takes great delight in the Genesee Farmer, and he has 
already spoken to several people in the neighborhood 
about subscribing for next year.” 

The father’s eyes sparkled with pleasure as he spokeof 
the merits of his son. It was plain to see that he was 
very proud of him. Few sons realize how it delights a 
father’s heart to see them grow up intelligent, industri- 
ous and virtuous. — 

We were gratified at learning that our unknown young 
friend took pleasure in reading the Farmer; and the in- 
cident ‘carried us back to our own early days when we 
used to study agricultural chemistry in the old farm 
kitchen at home. It was equally gratifying to find that 
our young friend was not willing to enjoy his pleasure 
alone. He was asking his neighbors to subscribe for the 
Farmer, We sincerely thank him, and hope he will sue- 
ceed in getting up a good club. Are there not many _ 
other young men who will also help us? 


Damace From THe Frost or Aveust at rae West.—Ae- 
cording to the Chicago Jost, the great frost was upon @ 
belt of country east of the Mississippi and between lati- 
tudes of 40° and 42°, across Illinois into Indiana, or 
about three degrees of longitude. The severity of the 
frost was between Springfield, Ill., on the south and 
Chicago on the north, and from the Mississippi east. 
Within these la\itudes, it was much less on the west side 
of the Mississippi, but stronger on the north of the par- 
allel of Chicago than on the south of the Springfield par- 
allel. In the belt itself, the damage from the frost to 
corn, sorghum, tobacco and cotton is estimated at fifty 
per ceat.; but west and north of this belt the damage 
does not exceed twenty-five per cent. The grapes are in- 
jured also, and buckwheat wholly destroyed over the belt. 
It is hoped theinjury will prove to be less than the esti- 
mation. The Fost gives these results from statements 
made at “one hundred and twenty-six points in the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota.” 
We would hope that an average of twenty-five per cent. 
would show the loss over the large tract injured. 


Tuere is less variety in the table of contents this 
month than usual, We have also been compelled to leave 
out several illustrations engraved for this number. We 
aim to give short, practical articles, but have been be- 


to give more and better engravings. No pains will be | trayed.this month into publishing one or two long ones. 
spared to make the Genesee Farmer worthy of the patron- | We trust, however, that they will not be found entirely 


age of all interested in the cultivation of the soil. 


without interest to our intelligent readers, 
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New Yerx Carrie ann Saree Marker.—There is 
little change in the price of beef cattle of good 
quality. Jnferior cattle are a trifle lower, but good, well- 
fatted beeves maintain their price, viz: 104 a lle. per 
Ib. for the beef. Ordinary cattle bring from 8c. to 10c. per 
Ib. for the beef, according to quality. Inferior cattle do not 
bring over 6 cents. It is strange that farmers wiil raise 
and send such cattle to market, when they could get 4 
cents per pound more for good, well-fed animals. Will 
some of our young farmer-readers figure the difference 
in the profit of raising an animal worth 11 cents per 
pound and one worth only 6 cents per pound? Milch 
cows bring from $30 to $40 per head. We were recently 
in St. Lawrence and Jefferson counties, and met with a 
man buying up old cews. He said they could be bought 
for $10 per head, and that they were sent to Utica and 
killed for packing! ‘We pity the poor fellows that have 
to eat such beef. 

The supply of sheep in New York last week was very 
short as compared with the week previous, when. it was 
largely in excess of the average. The consequence was 
that prices were very firm. Good sheep brought 54 to 
6 cents per pound, live weight, and some extra ones 6} 
cents. Lambs were also scarce, and prices advanced 25 
cents to 50 cents per head—good lots selling at $4 a $4.50 
per head, and ordinary ones at $3 a $3.50. 

There is more demand for ewes for breeding, and prices 
are quite firm. Wool is advancing, and prices generally 
have an upward tendency ; but we doubt if prices will ad- 
vance as much as farmers generally expect. Joun 
Jounsron says he always makes most money in faitening 
sheep in winter, when grain is high. According to this 


it will pay well to fatten sheep the present winter. Our 
advice is, therefore, do not sell, the present fall, unless 
you can get good prices. 


To ovr Canaptan Susscurpers.—The Genesee Farmer 
has a large circulation among the intelligent farmers of 
Canada West. The new postage law which went into op- 
eration on the ist of July imposes twelve cents a year 
postage on the Farmer. Were it not for the present 
high premium on Canada money this wohld prevent us 
from sending the paper to Canada without extra charge. 
As it is, however, we shall continue to send the Genesee 
Farmer at the same rates as to subscribers in the United 
States. These are, single subscribers, 75 cents a year, 
and in clubs 50 cents a year, and the three last numbers 
of this year free to all new subscribers. We shall depend 
on the premium on Canada money to enable us to pay the 
postage. 

We take Canada Postage Stamps for all sums less than 
one dollar. 

Cash prizes to Canada agents will be paid in Canada 
nroney. —_—_—_———— 

Seeax ro Tee Postmaster.—Will our friends who live 
at post offices where no one is acting as agent, oblige us 
by asking the post master, or some young man in his 
office to get up a club for the Farmer. The club price is 
only 50 cents a year, and the postage is one-third less 
when taken in clubs than when taken singly. We will 
cheerfully send a specimen copy of the paper, and a large 
show bill and subscription list, free of postage, to all 
who are willing to try to get up a club. 








ee ee 

Tae Marxets.—Prices have advanced rapidly the jag 
few weeks. Gold went up from 122 to 138 and cap. 
ried wheat, corn, butter, cheese and other exportable ap 
ticles along with it. Prices have also stiffened jp Eng. 
land in consequence of wet weather. 

In France the crops are good; but the Journal 
@ Agriculture Pratique, which has correspondents in all 
parts of the country, says that although the erop of wheat 
“is generally pretty good, the return és /ess than had bug 
hoped.” “Some of our correspondents,” it says, “ speak 
of a deficit.” 

The river Nile has raised to such an extraordj 
height as to spread alarm throughout Egypt that thy 
crops will be lost. 

The great frost throughout the Western States has og. 
tainly injured the corn crop very materially. It is egtj. 
mated that one-quarter of the crop is destroyed and ong. 
quarter injured. ‘The advance on corn since our last rm 
port has been 20 cents per bushel in Chicago, and jy 
cents in‘New York! . 

Barley commands high prices—much higher the 
wheat in proportion to weight. This was also the cag 
last year. There seems to be a steadily increasing de 
mand for good barley. One-third more land was sown jp 
this State the present year than in 1862, and the yield jy 
as good and the quality much better. In Canada aly 
the crop is good. 

Rye is scare and in demand. 

Butter and cheese are higher. Prime cheese forexport 
brings 13 cents per pound. 

Beans are dull but still bring high prices. In fact 
everything the farmer has to sell is in demand at good 
paying rates. ___—.. 

Tae Woot Marker.--The ‘price of wool has advanced 
since our last report, but there is little doing in Domestie 
fleece. The manufacturers are buying foreign wool. Par 
mers are holding on to their wool for higher prices 
There is a general conviction that prices must advance 
We heard an old wool dealer—not now in the trade—con 
fidently predict a few days since that wool would be on 
dollar per pound in less than three months. 

We cannot agree with him, unless gold should go up ia 
the same proportion. If gold advances wool will advance. 
Whether it will be lower if gold goes down is doubtful. 
We are inclined to think a farmer who does not need the 
money will be safe in holding on to his wool. The price 
now is 60 cents per pound. There is little probability ot 
its being lower, and as long as the majority of farmen 
hold their wool there is a good chance of its advaneing. 


New Postacs Law—Form Civuss.—The new postage 
law charges 12 cents a year postage on the Farmer. This 
has to be paid by the subscribers. But when it is sentia 
clubs to one address, the postage is only one cent for each 
four ounces. Three copies of the Farmer weigh fou 
ounces, and these can be sent to one address for one cent 
a month. This is only four cents a year on each paper. 

Prize Essars.—One of our friends asks us to offer 
prizes for short essays on different agricultural and bor 
ticultural subjects. We will do so next month. In the 
mean time our readers will oblige us if they will met 
tion any subject on which they particularly want it 
formation. 
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THE 
Gural Annwal and Horticultural Directory 
, FOR 1864. 


gvery Reader of the Genesee Farmer should have 
a Copy. 





This little work was started in 1856, and a new number is 
issued every year. The number for 1864 will be issued by the Ist 
of November, and will be fully equa. if not superior, to any of 
its predecessors. It is sent, prepaid to any address. for 25 cents, 

To our Agents who club the work with the Genrsex Farmer 
we send it for 15 cents, addressed to the subscribers, and the 
postage prepaid without extra charge. All our friends who act 
as Agents for the Farmer would oblige us by taking subscrip- 
tions at the same time for the Rurat Annvat. As we have be- 
fore svid, they can have it at 15 cents each, and it will be sent free 
of postage 

Whatever you can do for us will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer, 
October |, 1863. Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A riw short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
guch—wil! be inserted in the Genesee Farmer tor twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. 


S. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Genrsre Farmer in those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates, 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
A Monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, published by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 

Terms — [NVARIABLY IN ADVANCE — SEVENTY-Five CENTS A 
Year. Rb. Pn tones ai 
4 BE \UTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
A objects 500 Times, tor 28 CENTS (coin preferred.) Five 
of djffereut powers for $1, MAILED FREE. Address 

novif F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 
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500 000 TWO-YEAR APPLE STOCKS—$2 per 1000. 
a Apple Trees 5 to 7 ft. $55 per 1000: 43¢ to 5 ft., 
% per 1/00. Standard Pears 5 to 6 ft., $180 per 1000; Dwarf 
eara, Y-year, $120 per 1000, Cherry and White Grape Cur- 
ranta, $30 per 1000; extra Concord Vines, 2-yenr, $15 per 100. 
All No, 1 stock. P. BOWEN & CO., 
oclt East Aurora, Erie county, N. Y. 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
ACRES. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. A very large 
1 and reliable assortment. AGENTS WANTED. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Iilinois. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 
ACRES APPLE TREES—Best stock ever offered—$30 
‘to $60 per 1000. Also, Pears, Grapes, Small Fruits, 
with general assortment O:namentals, Nursery Stocks, &c.— 
$0,900 Tulips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, &c. Plantin fall. Send 
red stamp for catalogue. F. K. PHCENIX, 
cSt 


‘ Bloomington, Ill. 
. $75 TO $150 PER MONTH. 
Ts LITTLE GIANT SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
want an Agent in each County, to solicit orders for their new 
$t5 Machine, with gauge, screw-driver and extra needies. We 


will pay a 
LIBERAL SALARY AND EXPENSES, 
or givé Lance Commassion. Fer particulars, terms, etc., inclose 
astamp, and address 
: T. 8. PAGE, Tolelo, Ohio, 
oct3t General Agent for the United States. 


A FARM IN MICHIGAN. 


Au FARM, unimproved, about 14 miles from Detroit. 
Good land, and near a Railroad a Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. ¥. 

















THE BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
Piano Fortes. 


HE subscriber, late a member of this firm, has located he 
office at 726 Broadway, New York City, wiih fu 
arrangements to supply these superior ins‘ruments to the public 
and tracle at the very lowest pries WHOLESALE and KE VAIL. 
Send for Price Circulars, and address all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 
726 Broadway, New York, 


_PIANO SfO00LS8. 

ABBOTT’S IRON COLUMN AND FEET STOOLS.—The 
best, neatest and cheapest stool made. Also, ROSKWOOD 
STOOLS, all kinds, Sole agensy. Thetradesupplied. Address 
all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New York. 


PIANO FORTE TUNING SCALES. 
SOMETHING NEW. 

BOOTMAN’S TUNING SCALES enable persons to tune their 
own Pianos correctly; is simple in construction and operation. 
Prices, from $6 to $10. Send for Descriptive Circulors Bole 
agency and depot. Address all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 726 
broadway, New York. ‘ 

_ CHRONOMETER WATCHES. 

FASOLDT’S PATENT ISOCHRONAL POCKET CHRO- 
NOMETERS.—The best time-keepers in the world, Wid not 
vary a minute in a year, Soleagent. Trade supplied. Send 
for circulars, and address orders, SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, 
New York. ‘ 

MELODEONS AND ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 

THE BEsT MADE IN THIS COUNTRY.—Wuoxesare and 
Rertait at lowest prices. Send for circulars, and add orders, 
SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New York. 


PURCHASING AND INFORMATION AGENCY. 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PURCHASED.— 
Information given on any business matter, Circulars sent on ap- 
plication, giving full information relative to the Agency, and 
references. Address SIBERIA OTT, 
octit 726 Broadway, New York City. 


TO WOOL GROWERS. 


©. M. SAXTON, 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Has just published a New Edition of, 

















Randall & Youatt’s Shepherd’s Own Book,................$8 0 
ALSO, 

Randall & Youatt on the Horse,...........0++++ . 18 

Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry,. 15 

Randal!’s Practical Shepherd.......... ap pveciepee o6ns Dean 1% 






Sent free of postage upon receipt of price. ; 
C. M. 8. also publishes the Amzgican Stock JovRNAL monthly 
oclt 


at One Dollar per year. 





a we sot 

ne one ® sot Mey, wee 
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pe os “ 
oc E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons N Y. 
Auburn Publishing Co.’s 


BOOK AGENT’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 
HEY HAVE THE LATE®T, LARGEST, CHEAPE3T anp 
Brst setting HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 
and other very popular books, for which they want good agents 
in all parts of the country. Money is plenty, and we guarantee a 
ollars. For tul! p riiculars, 
E. G. STORKE, 





daily profit of from six to ten di 


write soon to 
oclt Auburn, N. Y. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Y ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BULB CATALOGUE 
for the Autumn of 1863 is now "published. and will be sent 
free to all who apply by mail. It contains a list of the best 
Hyactxrns, Crocusrs, ae eo Crown Imperias, Snow Barts, 
Lin with prices. ress 
octae 7 JAMES V:CK, Rochester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRES FOR SALE. 
NE TWO-YEAR OLD AND BULL’ CALF. Pedigrees 


i 
.~ H. 8. COLLINS, Collinsville, Coum 
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MALLORY & SANFORD, 
Corner of White and Center Streets, New York. 





FLAX AND HEMP DRESSER, 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Matra, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Aug. 10, 1868. 
Messrs. Mattory & SANFORD: 

Gentlemen :—On the 19th day of March we drew to the mill of 
N, G. Akin thirty-nine hnndred and thirty (3980) pounds of flax 
straw, which he dressed through the Old Brake, and we received 
four hundred and eighty-one (481) pounds drassed flax. 

We, about the first of June, drew to the mill of Wm. H. Buck- 
ley forty-four hundred and ten (4410) pourids of flax straw, which 
was dressed through one of your Patent Flax Brakesr we re- 
ceived eight bundred and five (805) pounds of dressed flax. 

The flax was grown on the same piece of land. and there was 
no perceptible difference in the quality of the flax, except that 
the portion drawn to A‘in’s mill was rotted in the fall of 1862, 
and that drawn to Mr. Buckley’s mill was spring rotted, which is 
considered not as gaod, from the fact that it loses part of the oily 
mater from the fiber, and does not yield as much per tun of 
straw as the fall rotied, 

You will perceive from the above statement that we received 
from Mr. Akin’s mill 245 pounds nearly of dressed flax per tun of 
straw, and from Mr. Buckley’s mil! 865 pounds of dressed flax per 
tun, which makes a difference of 120 pounds per tun in favor of 
your Brake. 

We are recommending our neighbors to take their flax to one 
of your Brakes to have it dressed, although it is fifteen miles to 
the nearest one at present. J. B. WEEKS, 

L. L. WEEKS. 

I certify that the above statement is correct, as I saw the 
Weicher’s receipts for both lots of strow, and weighed the dress- 
ed flax myself that was dressed at my mill. The flax dressed at 
Mr. Akin’s mill is correct, no doubt, as the above gentlemen are 
perfectly reliable. oclt WM. H. BUCKLEY. 


TURNERS 
Cmmercial Ink, 


Manufactured at Rochester, New York. 








For Sale ( Retail) by all Stationers, Grocers, éc. 
(2 Woresare Orpers carefully packed in boxes and for- 
warded without delay to any part of the country. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
Further particulars ean be obtained by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N. Y. 
(2 Office on Buffalo street, opposite Arcade, octf 





SCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., PROPRIETORS. 

‘END FOR A CIRCULAR—Containing a tull description of 

Ss the unequalted 
LEVER AND ENDLFSS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 
THRE-NERS AND CLEANERS, 
CLOVER TULLERS, 
WOOD SAWS, &c., 

mgnnfactured by the subscribers, 

{2 Particular attention is invited to a new Undershot 
Thresher and Cleaner, with a Riddle or Vibrating Separator. 

Address G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 


————__. 
———= 


JAMES M. MILLER......... -++++- AUCTIONERR 
Office, 28 Pine street, N. Y. 


SOUTHDOWN BUCKS, EWES AND LAMBS, 


ALs0, 
Shropshire Down Rams, Ewes and Lambs, and 
Durham Bulls, Cows and Heifers, 


JAMES M. MILLER 
Will sell at Auction . j 
ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1863, AT 1 O'CLOCK, 
On the farm of 
PETER LOKILLARD, ES@Q., 
At Fordham, Westchester County, N. Y., 11 miles from the city, 
and adjoining the Harlem Railroad, ' 
THE ENTIRE 8000K OF SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, CONSISTING OF 
13 Southdown Rams, bred from Ram selected by Mr. Lorillard, 
and imported from Jonas Webb of England. 
70 First-clnss Breeding Ewes, bred from Ewes selected by My, 
Lorillard, and imported from Jonas Webb, of England, 
20 Buck Lambs, bred from imported stock from Jonas Webb, 
10 Ewe Lambs trom the same. 


SHROPSHIRE DOWN. 


22 Shropshire Rams. 

60 First-class Shropshire Breeding Ewes. 

16 Shropshire Buck Lambs. 

16 Shropshire Ewe Lambs, all from imported stock. 

The above Sheep have always taken the First Premiom 
wherever exhibited, and were selected from the finest flocks of 
Jonas Webb, Earl of Elsford, and other celebrated Sheep Breed. 
ers of England. 

ALSO, 


1 Imported Durham Bull—pedigree at sale. 
13 CoWs and Heifers bred from imported stock. 
2 Imported Heifers bred from imported stock, 
1 Devon Cow, imported stock—pedigree at sale. 
(@ Full particulars and catalogues at the office, 28 Pine at, 


NARAVING 








. G 

N ALL ITS BRANCHES—Machinery, Implements, Cattle, 

Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Buildings, Plants, Flowen, 

Fruits, &c.. promptly éxecuted in good style and on the most rea- 
sonable terms. THOMAS LEADLEY, 


‘ Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. 
(2 Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates. apif 








GRAPE VINES. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 


COMPLETE STOCK of the valuable New Native Vines is 
offered to the trade by this establishment, embracing, in 
large quentities, Concord, Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, Ontarie 
and Hartford Prolific, and in smaller quantities, say by the bun 
dred or less, such valuable soris as Adirondac, Alvey, Creveling, 
Cuyahoga, Elizabeth, Rogers, Liybrids, Union Village, and others, 
Also, in large or small cusntities, the older sorts—Catawba, Ise 
bella and Clinton. These Vines are of different ages and sizes. 
Prices will vary according to size, variety and quantity to be pur- 
chased. Amateurs, vintners and dealers desiring such stock 
should not fail to correspond witn the subscriber, either before of 
after looking elsewhere. Address 
Cc. W. SEELYE, Rochester Central Nurseries, 
Rochester, N, ¥. 








sep 





BONE DUST. ; , 
66 TE CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 
WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quanti- 
ties, werranied pure and of the best quality, made from 
bones gathered from the slaughter houses in Rochester. Price 
from $15 to $29 per tun, according to fineness, Orders respeck 
fully solicited. Address JOSEPH PRESTON, 
je’63-ly Box 2072, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee es ok ——— 





CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
JINES.—LENK & CO, OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all 
the rarest and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List 
Address LENK & 





jy-tf Schenectady, N. Y, 





co. 
novif Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, 
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WHEELER, MELICK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE WHEELER'S PATENT 


Railway Chain Horse Powers 


FOR ONF OR TWO HORSES; 


LAWRENCE & GOULD PAIENT RAILWAY CHAIN 
HORSE POWEBS. 
FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HORSES; 
PLANTATION OR LEVER HORSE POWER, 


FOUR HORSE OR SIX MULE GEAR; 


WHEELER'S PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND 
CLEANER, 


No 1, 30 inch, and No. 2, 26 inch Cylinder; 
Extea No. 1, 34 inch Cylinder. - 
Overshot Threshers and. Separators, Ciroular and Cross- 
Cut Sawing Machines, 
(lover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Horse Rakes, Horse Forks, and 
other Farming Machines. 


(2 Circulars, containing List oF Prices, and Fur, Dr-, 


gonrrtion, and Cuts of each Macuine, with statements of their 
capacities for work, will, on application, be sent by mail, postage 
free. 


: —@™ Liberal Discounts are made to deslers. 
{@™ Responsible Agents are wanted in sections where we 
have none. Address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
sep3t Albany, N. Y. 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


| go? and important improvements having been put to 
this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
pablic, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with a 
guarantee ot its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needies! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
garment, however delicate or heavy, onthe same Machine, #ither 
iw cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
casing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine, 
{2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
437 Broadway, New York, 
Or EB. STRAIN, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main 
treet, Rochester, N. ¥ jy’62-21t 


eS 








CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This ‘is the best and cheapest Microscope tn the 
world tor general use. It requires no focal adjust- 
ment, magnifies about 160 diameters, or 10,000 times, 
and is so simple that a child can use it. It will be 
sent’ by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2.25, 
or with six beautiful mounted objects for $3, or with 
24 objects for $5, Ad:iress 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, x. ¥ 
je-ly 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few mils from El- 
mira. There is a Saw-mill, House, &c.. on the premises. Will 
de seld cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 
et, Further particulars can be obtained from 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 











To Farmers, 
To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
' OHEESE, 
LARD, ° 
HAMS, 
. EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c., &c., 
Can have them weld sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within rex pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, : 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of bis patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 
immediately to the owner. 

(2™ The highest charge made for receiving and selling is Jee 
per cent, 


A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J, Canpun- 
TER, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy rent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts. For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, &c., see the 
Price Current, 


tg” Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce, 


SEND FOR 


4 FREE coPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And alk other Partioulare, 
To 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


jan’68-ly 83 Jay-street, New York, 
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THE 
GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1864. 


——_-@e——_- — 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIST! 





No Advance in Club Rates! 


——_—_ — + @ o —_ —— 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


Three Months for Nothing ! 


One Hundred and Thirty-Eight 
Dollars in Cash Prizes! 


tied 


COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL! 


—— ——-*@e 














The Price of the Gunesex Farmer for 1864 will be 75 cents 
ayear; but in clubs of si# and upward it will be sent at 
50 cents a year. 

And as an inducement for our friends to make a special effort 
to obtain subscribers a¢ this time, we will send the remaining 
numbers of this year free to all who subscribe now for 1864. Tha; 
is to say: all who subscribe before the frst of November, will re- 
ceive the October, November and December numbers of this 
year free ; and those who subscribe before the first of December 
will receive the November and December numbers free. 

All our Agents who get up a club of six can have the paper for 
1864, including the remaining numbers of this year, for ji/ty cents 
each. 

We believe our friends act as Agents for the Genesze Farrer 
from a love of the cause ; but we desire toreward them as much 
as possible for their trouble, and to them and ¢o all others we offer 
the following Premiums. 

1. To every person sending us si# subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
(83.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Ru- 
gat Annvat for 1864. 25 cts. 

2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send a copy of the 
Genesze Farmer for 1864, and also a copy of the Rurat An- 
NUAL for 1864, (prepaid, by mail.). 85 cts. 

8. To every person sending us sixteen subscribers at 50 cents 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a One Dollar pack- 
age of Flower or Vegetable Seeds of the choicest, varieties. Also, 
a copy of the Farmer and Rurat Annvat for 1864. 1.85. 

4. To every person sending us twenty subscribers, at 50 cents 
eaca, ($10.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of 
Everybody’s Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases, price $1.25; 
and also two free copies of the Farmer for 1864. $2.45. 

5. To every person sending us teventy-four subscribers, at 50 
eents each, ($12.00) we will send the entire set of the Rurat 
ANNUAL AND Hogricutturat Dirgcrory for eight years, hand- 





son.ely bound in two velumes, and also a free copy of the 
Farmer and Ruran Annvat for 1564 

6. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at 50 cents 
each ($15,) we will send, prepaid by mai or express, a set of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1858-9-60-61 and "62, handsomely boung 
in five volumes, together with a free copy of the Farmer ang 
Burat Annuat for 1866 $6.00, 

CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZES!!! 

To create a little emulation among our Agents, as well as to 
pay them as liberally as possible for their efforts in our behalf. we 
offer the following CASH PRIZES to those who get up the larg. 
est clubs in any part of the United States or Canada: 


of subscribers, before the Ith of March 1864, at 

our lowest clab rates of 50 cents each, we will send Furry Do, 
‘Lars in cash. 

3 —TO THE PERSON sending us the second highas 

§ number, (as above,) we will send Tumty Douiags 


$500 ° THE PERSON sending us the highest number 


in cash, 

82 —TO THE PERSON sending us the third highest 
number, (as above,) we will send Twenty Doiiags 

in cash. 


$1 p—TO THE PERSON sending us the fourth highest 
~ number, (as above,) we will send Firrzen Doutagy 
in cash, 
10.2 THE PERSON sending us the fifth highest num 
xs ber (as above,) we will send Tzn Do.uakrs in cash, 
ft »—TO THE PERSON sending us the sixth highest num. 
$d ber, (as above,) we will send Five Dowzars in cash, 


en THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num 
3) ber, (as above,) we will send Turre Doars in cash, 


4—TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest num. 
ber, (as above,) we will send Fowr Doxiars in cash, 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address, We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the qlub should be sent in all at 
one time. ° Names can be added at any time. and all that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of March will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO COMMENCE. 
There are few persons any way interested in Farming or Gard 
ening that would not subscribe to the Genxsee Farmer if they 
were shown a copy of the paper, and told that, if they subscribe 
at this time for 1564, they will receive the three remaining num 
bers of this year FREE. 


FORM CLUBS—FORM CLUBS—FORM CLUBS! § 


Where a club of six is forwarded, the paper is not only sent at 
50 cents a year, but the postage will be much less. To single 
subscribers it is 12 cents a year; but when six papers are sentin 
a package to one address, the postage is only Four Cents a year, 
In forming clubs, therefore, there is a saving of twenty-five cents 
on the subscription and eight cents on postage. 


THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING! 

Again we would remind at our friends that new subseribers 
at this time will receive the October, November and December 
numbers for nothing. Please call their attention to the fact and 
ask them to subscribe, Tell them the Genesee Farmer fs only 
Fifty Cents a year in clubs, and they get the paper for fifteen 
months, 

22 In sending money, if of large amount, it it is better t 
procure a draft on New York, made payable to our order; but 
small sums may be sent in bills. ‘If the papers do not come in & 
few days, write again, so that, jf the jetter has miscarried, the 
matter nvay be investigated. On these conditions money may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Prveisner AND Proprietor oF THe GENESEE FARMER, 
October 1, 1863. Rocursrer, N, ¥, 





